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Try this new Hybrid Forage Grass 


Shoulder high in 49 days, 
this field made 4 tons of 


Produce low-cost livestock feed, rich in protein 
and Vitamin A, ideal for grazing, hay or ensilage 


% High feed value, palatable and 
nutritious 


Up to 14% protein, 150,000 Units of 
Vitamin A 


Good sugar content, all livestock like it 


Growers report cheap beef gains, high 
milk production 


No bloat reports after 3 years of 
grazing 


Perennial type plant, easy to grow, 
drouth resistant 


Growers say —’Best 
forage crop we've ever 
tried, beats anything!” 


This new high-production strain of 
Sorghum Almum Grass was introduced 
from Australia just a few years ago. In 
the last two years, stockmen in every 
part of the nation have tried it with out- 
standing success. Plantings on both irri- 
gated and dry land show high production 
on a different types of soils, from 
clay to blow sand, under a wide variety 
of growing conditions. 


Grows from 5 to 14 feet tall. Leaves 
are broad, shiny-green, rich in vitamins 
At proper cutting time, stalks are succu- 
lent, tender and sweet. Makes an ideal 
forage that all livestock like. Yields heavy 
tonnage — up to 30 tons or more of en- 
silage, 8 to 12 tons of hay per acre are 
reported. 


Hundreds of enthusiastic letters from 


Florida to Oregon, New York to Cali- 
fornia say —‘Everything you said it was,” 
“It’s the coming hay in our part of the 
country,” “Beats anything we’ve ever 
tried,” “Best pasture I’ve ever seen,” “In- 
creased both our milk production and 
cream test,” “Cattle go for it like kids 
eat candy.” 


ORDER NOW FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Special 5-Acre Test Offer, with Grower's Bulletin 
(10 Ibs.) Postpaid in U. S. $12.95 


Stockman’s 12-Acre Grazing Test, with Grower's 
Bulletin (25 lbs.), Postpaid $29.95 


(Prices subject to chonge without notice 


creased milk production for dairy cattle, seasonal 
capacity of 2 to 5 head per acre. Yearlings gained 
over 2 Ibs. per head per day without supplement 
in many tests. Sheep, horses, hogs and goats like 
it and do well on it, producers say. 


PALATABILITY TESTS in Colorado show cattle and 
calves often prefer Sorghum Grass hay to good 
alfalfa. Equally good for feed when green 
chopped, dehydrated and pelleted, or dried in 
bundles. Dry winter stalks test up to 9% sugar, 
make ideal roughage for mother cows or yearlings 


Most promising new crop 
to reach the U.S. since alfalfa,”’ 
Stockmen declare. 


Find out for yourself how this new 
forage grass can fit into your livestock 
program on your own farm or ranch 
Takes only 1% to 4 lbs. of seed per acre, 
produces tons of feed. Many reports of 
good crops “where nothing else would 
grow.” Don’t delay, order your seed now! 


ORDER DIRECT FROM— 


NEW MEXICO Seed FARMS 


P.O. Box 1009 — Clovis, New Mexico 


PARKER RANCH—The Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin reports that after 36 years 
of service A. Hartwell Carter has re- 
tired as manager oi the 350,000-acre 
Parker Ranch on the island of Hawaii. 
Carter’s father was for many years 
manager of the ranch. 

The late Alfred W. Carter (deceased 
Apr. 27, 1949) first took over the ranch 
(an unfenced wilderness) in 1899 as 
guardian for the then Thelma Parker, 
a child. Thelma Parker married Gail- 
lard Smart and was the mother of 
Richard Smart, the present owner. 
Thelma inherited half the ranch. Al- 
fred Carter borrowed to buy the other 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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in Protection Against Blackleg and Malignant Edema 
is backed by IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES: 


® No less than six selected strains of Cl. Chauvei (Black- 
leg) cultures and no less than four selected strains of Cl. 
Septicus (malignant edema) cultures are incorporated in 
each serial of Franklin Clostridium Chauvei Septicus 
Bacterin. 


@@ These highly potent seed cultures are jealously main- 
tained in Franklin’s own culture “farm”. Under a rigid 
system of constant checking, only those cultures are used 
that rate highest in resistance-building qualities. 


@@® Continuous research accomplishes intensive growth 
of the cultures, resulting in a high concentration, which 
is chemically reinforced to slow down tissue absorption 
after injection. This results in a prolonged release of the 
immunizing antigens that build up high levels of resis- 
tance in vaccinated animals. 


eeee Complete sterility and high potency are assured 
by constant testing at each stage of production. 


@eeee These extraordinary measures safeguard the 
quality of each Franklin Dose and account for its 
enviable record. 


These important advantages are available to you in 
each of these highest quality Franklin Bacterins: 


CCS-2 BACTERIN 


(Cl. Chauvei Septicus Bacterin 2cc doses) 
The standard of excellence and the choice of many 
stockmen for years, CCS-2 Bacterin offers the con- 
venience of a highly potent 2cc dose; accuracy in 
administration; facility in filling syringes and ad- 
ministration. 


CCS-5 BACTERIN 
(Cl. Chauvei Septicus Bacterin, 5cc dose) 
Protects calves against both blackleg and Malig- 
nant Edema. 


TRIPLE BACTERIN 
(Cl. Chauvei Septicus Pasteurella Bacterin, 
10cc dose) 
Protects calves against Blackleg, Malignant Edema 
and the Hemorrhagic Septicemia factor of Shipping 
Fever. 


MORE CALVES, OVER THE YEARS HAVE. BEEN PROTECTED FROM BLACKLEG 
AND MALIGNANT EDEMA WITH FRANKLIN THAN WITH ANY OTHER BRAND 


DEHORN YOUR CALVES WHILE YOUNG! 


It Pays to Dehorn Early! The DEHORNING PASTE—conven- 
wounds heal more quickly. Less ient and economical. No bleeding. 


ELECTRIC BRANDING IS A SUCCESS USING 
L & H ELECTRIC BRANDING IRON 


Over five years experience, with 15,000 satis- 


shrink. More shapely heads TUBE DEHORNERS— in four fied users. Fast. Safe. Durable. Any special de- 


bring higher prices. Why make 


BARNES G ELECTRIC DEHORNERS 


Franklin Bloodstopper Powder that shrinks blood vessels, 


y R ' sizes. Scoop out horn button, shake sign made to order. 
a major job of a minor one? on Bloodstopper and job is done. 


Franklin COPPER BRANDING IRONS 


Heat evenly. Hold Heat. Burn evenly. Contact 
your Dealer for details and prices. 


stops blood flow. Hastens healing. 


For full details consult the free Franklin catalog. 
Sold by Franklin Dealers in all Trading Centers 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA ALLIANCE AMARILLO 
FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO MONTGOMERY LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND SALT LAKE CITY BILLINGS CALGARY 
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THESE MEN WANT TO 
WORK FOR YOU 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has been in 
the mortgage loan business continuously 
for over a hundred years. During this 
period of regular service many thousands 
of loans have been made to assist ranchers 
and farmers. Connecticut Mutual has 
been able to do this because it works 
only through the ablest men in each 
part of the country, men with years of 
experience in the practical and financial 


In Phoenix, Arizona, you'll find an expert 
in farm and ranch mortgages, Sterling 
Hebbard, who has been serving Arizona 
and Western New Mexico for Connecti- 
cut Mutual for more than 20 years. His 
office is at the Tovrea Stockyard Building, 
5001 East Washington Street. He served 
as president of the Arizona National Live- 
stock Show and is a member of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers Association, the American 
Society of Farm Managers and Rural Ap- 
praisers, American Society of Range Man- 
agement, the Maricopa County Sheriff's 
Posse, the Saddle & Sirloin Club and the 
Cowman’s Club. 


Berkeley, California, knows Ward D. 
Armstrong well. He is a partner in the 
Mason-McDuffie Company, 2101 
Shattuck Avenue, and serves California 
and Northern, Central and Western 
Nevada. He is a member of the American 
Society of Farm Managers and Rural 
Appraisers, the Institute of Farm Brokers 
and the California Society of Farm Man- 
agers and Rural Appraisers. 


Los Angeles, California, is the home base 
of C. A. Saint, vice president of R. A. 
Rowan & Company, at 300 Rowan 
Building. His knowledge of the financing, 
appraising and managing of farms and 
ranches in Southern California is ex- 
ceeded by few men. R. A. Rowan & 
Company owns and operates over 6,000 
acres of irrigated land and in addition has 
a substantial interest in another 50,000 
acres of irrigated land and 180,000 acres 
of grazing land. The knowledge this back- 
ground suggests is at your service. 


end of the farm and ranch business. 

These men know how to serve you well 
and they’re eager to serve you quickly. 
At least one of them has close and de- 
tailed knowledge of the farm and ranch 
business in your part of the country. 
Don’t hesitate to call on one of them— 
even though you haven’t decided what 
to do about your financing. You’ll find 
him friendly and helpful. 


(Connecticut /V\utual ‘Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 


In San Diego, California, Ewart W. 
Goodwin is president of the Percy H. 
Goodwin Company at the First National 
Bank Building. He is intimately acquainted 
with farm and ranch financial problems in 
San Dicgo, Imperial and Riverside 
Counties, California, where he is in a 
position to work out a farm or ranch loan 
offering on the most logical and favorable 
terms for you. He owns and operates his 
own ranch in Pine Valley and has had 
broad personal experience managing cattle, 
citrus and avocado ranches. He is active 
in many civic and financial organizations. 


Denver, Colorado, has long known Henry 
C. Hall of the Hall & Hall Mortgage 
Corporation, which serves Colorado, 
Southern Wyoming, Nebraska and 
Kansas from 408 Zook Building. He has 
been active in the appraisal, management, 
and loan business for 35 years and since 
1946 has lent more than 25 million dollars 
for Connecticut Mutual in the Rocky 
Mountain Empire. He is a member of the 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, an Ac- 
credited Rural Appraiser and is past presi- 
dent of the American Society of Farm 
Managers and Rural Appraisers. 
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In Miami, Florida, H. A. Hausmann of 
C. B. Moak & Co., Inc., 1107 DuPont 
Building, is extremely well acquainted 
with the farm and ranch business in South 
and Southeast Florida. A native of Wis- 
consin, he served two hitches in the Air 
Force and settled in Florida where he is a 
member of the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, the Florida Mortgage 
Bankers Association and the Greater 
Miami Mortgage Bankers Association. He 
can help you in your farm or ranch fi- 
nancial problema. 


Orlando, Florida, is the home base of 
W. T. Cox, and few men have had more 
experience in financing, appraising and 
managing ranches, farms and groves in 
North and Northwest Florida than he 
has had; he has owned and operated them 
since 1924. A veteran of both World Wars, 
he is a member of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, Mortgage Bankers 
Association of Florida, American Society 
of Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers, 
Florida Farm Bureau, Florida Cattlemen’s 
Association, and Supervisor of the Zellwood 
Drainage and Water Control District. His 
office is at 166 East Pine Street. 


From Tallulah, Louisiana, D. D. Wood 
does a top-flight job of giving mortgage 
loan service in Northeast Louisiana, 
Southeast Arkansas and Southern Mis- 
sissippi. His office is at 109 North Chest- 
nut Street. A graduate of the School of 
Agriculture of Mississippi State University 
he has a broad agricultural background 
both in government service and as a farm 
owner and operator. His knowledge of 
soils, grasses and production possibilities 
may help you improve your production 
or enlarge your holdings. 


Billings, Montana, is the home base of 
Warren P. Hall, who serves Central and 
East Montana and Northern Wyoming. 
Wide and varied experience in agricultural 
financing, appraisals and management 
throughout the intermountain agricultural 
areas places Warren Hall and his associates 
at Hall & Hall, Inc., in a position to serve 
you well. He is an Accredited Rural Ap- 
praiser, American Society of Farm Man- 
agers and Rural Appraisers for the states 
of Montana, Wyoming and Colorado. He 
is at 404 North 31st Street, Billings. 


In Portland, Oregon, you'll find Donald 
A. Dryer of H. A. Dryer Company which 
was established in 1909 and is the oldest 
firm specializing in farm and ranch finance 
and management in the Northwest. The 
office is in the Corbett Building, and Mr. 
Dryer serves Oregon. He owns and oper- 
ates Pine Creek Ranch in Harney County, 
Oregon, where he produces commercial 
Hereford cattle and he has interests in 
wheat lands in both Washington and 
Oregon. He is a member of a number of 
organizations in the mortgage, appraisal, 
farm, and cattle fields. 


In Huron, South Dakota, you'll find 
Millard G. Scott who covers South 
Dakota from 345 Dakota Avenue, South. 
He owns and operates several farms. With 
forty years of experience he is well- 
equipped to serve you. He is president of 
the South Dakota Society of Rural Ap- 
praisers and he, with Connecticut Mutual, 
is currently helping about 400 borrowers 
in South Dakota solve their financial prob- 
lems with long-term real estate loans. 


Memphis, Tennessee, is the headquarters 
of G. A. Robinson, Jr., but he has exten- 
sive farming interests both in the Delta 
and the upland areas. He’s fully qualified 
to help solve farm and ranch financial 
problems in Northeast Arkansas, North- 
ern Mississippi, Southeast Missouri, 
Western Tennessee, Western Kentucky 
and Alabama. He's a graduate of the 
School of Agriculture of Mississippi State 
University, has taught agriculture, and 
operates his own cotton and cattle farm. 
Get in touch with him at 1020 Falls Build- 
ing, Memphis, 


Fort Worth, Texas, is the home base of 
Roland “‘Pep’’ Howe, a native Texan, who 
works in North Texas and Southern 
Oklahoma. A graduate of Texas A & M, 
he has had broad experience including 
being Ranch Superintendent of the 400,000 
acre Alamositas Division of the Matador 
Ranch. He also owns and operates a ranch 
at Seymour. There and elsewhere he 
learned about soils, grasses, water supplies, 
livestock and the complex problems facing 
farmers and ranchers today. Stop in, write 
or telephone him at 1116 Sinclair Building. 


Fort Worth, Texas, is also the head- 
quarters of CM’s Southwest Division's 
Inspector, David L. Cook. A graduate of 
the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, his experience includes 
working on a 35,000 acre New Mexico 
ranch, a large Texas Plains farm, and 
managing a Mississippi Delta cotton plan- 
tation. He knows the ranching and farming 
business and ranges the Southwest for 
Connecticut Mutual from 1109 Sinclair 
Building, Forth Worth. 


In Lubbock, Texas, most everybody 
knows Claude B. Hurlbut, a native Texan. 
He’s been tailor-making Connecticut 
Mutual farm and ranch loans since 1941 
in the Texas Panhandle, Eastern New 
Mexico and Southeast Colorado from 
his office at 1521 Texas Avenue He's been 
a farm and ranch owner for more than 
forty years and owns and operates prop- 
erties in five ‘Texas counties and a ranch 
in Colorado. He runs both a registered 
and a commercial Hereford herd and is a 
member of the American Hereford Associ- 
ation and the Colorado Cattlemen's As- 
sociation. 


From Logan, Utah, you can be served by 
Frederick P. Champ of the Utah 
Mortgage Loan Corporation. This organi- 
zation of more than 50 employees works in 
Utah, Southern Idaho, Western Wyom- 
ing, Southwest Montana and Eastern 
Nevada. Mr. Champ is a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, and is 
past president of the Board of Trustees 
of Utah State Agricultural College, Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America, 
Cache Valley Banking Company, Utah 
Bankers Association and other organiza- 
tions. 


At his offices in Spokane or Yakima, 
Washington, you may find Clark Jen- 
nings, Jr., or he may be out talking finance 
with a farm or ranch operator in Wash- 
ington or Northern Idaho. Even in his 
absence from the offices at 614 Columbia 
Building, Spokane, or 108 North 2nd 
Street, Yakima, one of his associates will 
be glad and able to help. His nearly fifteen 
years of working closely with farmers and 
ranchers in the Northwest qualify him to 
advise you on how to get a mortgage loan 
on terms best for you. 
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Creep feeding can pay off big. And using a 
creep feed fortified with Terramycin... 
even bigger. 

Based on the lowest price paid for choice 
steers on the Los Angeles Market in 1959— 
$25.40 per cwt.—studies show: 

e When compared with non-creep-fed 
calves, the extra gains from 90 days of creep 
feeding are worth over $7 per head at 
market time. 

e The extra gains from feeding with a 
Terramycin-fortified creep feed are worth 
over $10 at market time. 


e Adding Terramycin to the ration at rec- 
ommended levels will produce extra gains 


worth nearly 3% times the cost of the Ter- 
ramycin. 

e And the added Terramycin helps calves 
put on a pound of gain with less feed. Results 
from one set of five ranch trials reported in 
AGRAData (see coupon at right) show the 
Terramycin-fed animals put on a pound of 
gain on 18% less feed. 


Other benefits, too! 
Terramycin at nutritional levels in beef 
feeds has been shown to: 

e aid in reducing liver abscesses as much 
as 67%. 

e aid in reducing incidence of bloat as much 
as 76%. 


¢ 
* Based on typical rates of gain of 1.54 Ibs. per head per day for nursing calves on range; 1.85 lbs. with calves 
on creep feed; 1.98 Ibs. with calves on a Terramycin-fortified creep feed. With these rates of gains, you’d need 


14.4 calves to produce a ton of beef in 90 days . . . 12.0 head with creep-fed calves... 11.2 calves with a Terra- 
mycin-fortified creep feed. 
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e help prevent and treat scours. 


At times of trouble, use 
Stress Feeds with Terramycin 

Made as crumbles, cubes, pellets, meal or 
mineral supplements containing high levels 
of Terramycin per ton, these Stress—or 
Conditioning — Feeds can: help treat or pre- 
vent shipping fever, scours (bacterial diar- 
rhea, enteritis) and a wide range of bacterial 
infections* that are triggered by such 
stresses as shipping. 

*due to Terramycin-susceptible organisms 


Terramycin 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLI 


in Feeds for Beef 
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WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Free booklets and pamphlets are available on the use of Terramycin 
in feeds for beef . . . and on the extra gains and feed efficiency you can 
get with new Tran-Q® in beef feeds. 


Fill out the coupon below for 
your copies. Mail to: 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Agricultural Sales Division 

Dept. ACP-30 

800 Second Avenue at 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York Science for the world’s well-being'ry 
Name 

Ranch 

OO EE 


Please send information on: 

[] Creep Feeds (_] Range or Pasture Supplements 
[_] Feedlot Rations () Stress Feeds 

[_] Have your representative call 

| have______head of cattle 


*TRAN-Q BRAND OF HYDROXYZINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
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The probable trends in meat animal production during 1960 are fairly well outlined 

by recent inventory and intention reports from producers, says 
USDA. Cattle herds will continue to expand during the year, but hog production has turned 
downward. Meat output this year promises to be a little larger than in 1959, with a modest 
gain in beef nearly offset by a decline in pork. 


The number of cattle and calves in the country on Jan. 1 totaled 101.5 million head, 
up 5% from a year earlier. The number on feed was up 9%. 


Cattle slaughter has climbed above year-earlier levels and is expected to continue so during 
much or all of 1960. 


During the next few months marketings will feature liberal supplies of fed cattle. 
In contrast to late-winter price increases in the past 

two years, fed cattle prices this winter are expected to hold close to present levels. Seasonal 

price increases are likely for stocker and feeder cattle with the growth of new grass this spring. 


Hog slaughter will likely continue above a year earlier until some time this spring. 

Prices will probably hold close to present levels until the bulk of the fall 
pig crop is marketed. After that, a seasonal price increase is in prospect, which may mean 
prices above a year earlier. 


The outlook is for sheep and lamb slaughter this winter to hold below last winter’s rate. 


Some seasonal increase in slaughter lamb prices is likely during this period, with prices 
continuing above a year ago. 


Stocks of feed grains on Jan. 1 were up 9% from a year earlier to a new record. 
Larger stocks will be carried over into 1960-61. The corn carry- 

over may be up to around 2 billion bushels, nearly a third more than last year. Sorghum 

grain carryover is also expected to be larger but moderately smaller stocks of barley and much 

smaller stocks of oats are in prospect for next July. Total carryover of four feed grains 

will be on the upside. 


Gross national product in 1959 was about $480 billion, up $38 billion or 8% from 1958, 

despite the 116-day steel strike in the latter half of the year. 
Prices increased about 1%% in 1959—less than in the three previous years—and volume of 
goods and services rose about 642%. 


Part of the rapid rise i” economic activity in the first half of 1959 reflected an 

abnormal demand for inventories induced by expectation of a 
steel strike. Increases also occurred in new plants and equipment, residential construction 
and consumer goods and services, especially new automobiles. 


National income t°taled $389.5 billion in 1959, up 9% from both 1957 and 1958. The sharp 
rise in income reflected the expansion in output. Employment 

averaged higher and the work week lengthened some, resulting in a substantial rise in wages 

of employees. 


Corporate profits recovered sharply and were between $45 billion and $50 billion, 
compared with $42 billion in 1956 and 1957 and $43 billion in 1955, the 

best previous years. Income flowing to individuals reached a new record of $380 billion, up 

about 6% from 1958. Most of this was a gain in purchasing power; prices were up only a little. 


Prospects are good for the continuation of the current economic expansion through 

1960, according to the economic report of President Eisenhower. 
Expenditures for new capital goods should continue upward in 1960. Residential construction 
may be down. Federal purchases may not change much. State and local government buying 
probably will increase. Some inventory accumulation is likely in steel-using industries, along 
with addition to inventories generally as production and sales increase. Income and expenditures 
are expected to increase substantially in 1960. 
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Here’s something to think about. This could be the expression 
of a man who thought he could cut corners on his vaccine bill, 
but wound up cutting corners on quality instead. Think of it! 
It would take a lifetime for some operators to save enough on 
vaccine costs to pay for the loss of just one weaner steer worth 
from $120 to $150. That’s why quality is such a bargain, and 


why the old adage, “you only get what you pay for” is so true. 


Buy the ‘best’ when you vaccinate 


Blacklegol-'S’ 


=, 


THE ALHYDROX’* VACCINE 


AL STRIDIUM 
BAcreRmcus For top quality, buy Blacklegol “S”. It is expertly produced and 
ent potency tested to give your stock good protection against both 
Blacklego|” »s» blackleg and malignant edema. Alhydrox fortification increases its 
— immunizing ability by reducing vaccine waste inside the animal. 


50 i Cutter products are available throughout the United States. If your 


59 Doses) ¢ 
Ode 21) - . a aa . . . e 
” supplier doesn’t have it in stock he will get it (often overnight) 


from a nearby Cutter refrigerated depot. 


CLOSTRIDIUM . TREAT OPEN WOUNDS 
CHAUVE!-SEPTICY Amazing K-R-S gives you a superior wound 
BACTERIN . - 


> Feeey dressing in three package forms — squirt 
Blacklegol 3 / 
can, smear can and bomb! Heavy duty for- 
mula contains an effective combination of 
ingredients for top protection against screw 
worms and other wound maggots. 





For All-Purpose ANTHRAX Vaccination.. 


eee 


Sterne’s South African Strain 


ANTHRAX VACCINE 


anTnmax sport 
vaccine 


Throxo! 


3s) ma OD ? 
- 

Ose fF OOS) | 
Thraxol is the high potency, 
AA eee ole tae -te Lalo -1g 
all types of field conditions. 

2? It contains the Sterne South African 
anthrax culture that increases 
the safety of routine anthrax 
VE Teo irae Liem lilel tat) 
immunity rapidly in the face 
of an outbreak. 


anTHRax SPORE 
WACCINE 


Chorbono! 


Fortified with ALHYDROX® 


Charbonol is the ‘old-standby’ anthrax vaccine, 
originally developed by Cutter, that cattiemen 
have been using for preseasonal vaccination for 
years. The No. 4 anthrax spore assures its 
potency ...Alhydrox improves its safety, slowly 
releasing the vaccine in the animal's system... 
helps it to build a high, prolonged immunity. 


CUTTER LABORATORIES +: Berkeley 10, California 
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TRUE CONSERVATION 


IT’S GOOD to see a metropolitan newspaper like 
the Denver Post back up the logic that resource users 
have expressed in their opposition to wilderness leg- 
islation—that real conservation of our resources lies 
in proper management and not in “locking up” the 
land. The editorial, appearing Feb. 16, reads: 


The Senate is scheduled to begin hearings again on the 
disputed wilderness bill. 

This is the bill that would incorporate a number of areas 
in our national forests, parks and some other public lands 
into a permanent wilderness system. 

Most of the areas, under the direction of the U. S. Forest 
Service and the Park Service, are already of a wilderness 
character, and are so administered by these agencies. That 
is, they are managed in such a way that their primitive 
characteristics are preserved. 

Significantly, the proponents of the wilderness bill do 
not rest their major case on criticism of the present system 
of handling these scenic and isolated back-country areas. 

But the wilderness bill backers are afraid of the future. 

They think that, unless these areas are not specifically 
protected by special legal status, the growing American 
population will eventually force government administrators 
to yield and let people overrun “God’s country.” They pre- 
fer Congress to control the situation. 

When first proposed, the bill would have prohibited 
many uses of these areas that, while not ruining them as 
wilderness, were very necessary. 

Reclamationists couldn’t build dams, fire fighters couldn’t 
bring in equipment, livestock grazers couldn’t use the few 
areas they had traditionally used, and so on. 

To the credit of the bill’s sponsors, a number of these 
objections have been met by amendments proposed for the 
final bill. 

But the struggle is far from over to assure these amend- 
ments. 


FOLLOW THE LABEL 


CATTLEMEN RECOGNIZE that it is absolutely 
essential that the public should have continued con- 
fidence in the beef they produce. 

For that reason, at the Dallas convention they 
commended USDA’s efficient meat inspection service 
for helping the industry supply a wholesome, nour- 
ishing and safe product to the public. 

But producers and feeders themselves must con- 
tinue to lean over backwards in the correct use of 
chemicals to retain the public’s confidence. 

The practical rules that must be followed are 
simple. For example: 


On beef cattle feeds containing Stilbestrol: Discontinue 
use at least 48 hours before slaughtering animals. 

On Lindane or DDT to control lice on cattle: 
slaughter treated animals for 30 days. 

On Toxaphene to control lice and horn flies: 
slaughter treated animals for 28 days. 

On Methoxychlor to control horn flies: Sprinkle on back 
and neck every three weeks. Do not use as spray or dip. 

On Dow ET-57 (Trolene) to control cattle grubs: Do 
not slaughter treated animals for 60 days. 

Do not apply DDT or Toxaphene to animals being fin- 
ished for slaughter. 

Do not apply Chlordane after the appearance of foliage 
that is to be eaten, marketed, or fed to meat animals. 


Do not 


Do not 


* * * 


THESE ARE COMMON-SENSE RESTRICTIONS 
that provide the industry with a margin of safety. 
There is no reason that they should not be followed 
as a matter of routine. 
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Colorado’s Senator Allott, for example, is still fighting 
among other things, for wording that will guarantee the 
government’s right to enter the areas with non-public roads 
and equipment specifically to fight fire or disease in the 
trees. 

Assuming the amendments Allott and others have sug- 
gested are adopted, the wilderness bill is now something 
the Departments of Agriculture and Interior say they can 
live with if they must. 

But a deeper objection of principle remains. 

The government now administers these areas on sound 
principles of the greatest good for the greatest number— 
they call it the “multiple-use” principle. 

This means that the managers of our forest try to decide 
the use of land that best suits. If one area is best used for 
mass recreation, so be it. If one should be logged and re- 
planted to new forest, fine. The parks are dedicated to 
recreation, and so on. 

The important point is that the managers retain the flexi- 
bility they need to decide on the best use of an area. 

This is the principle adopted in some areas of Europe, 
for example. There the wisdom of the years has shown that 
every area of a country must be properly managed, not 
locked away from management. 

The basic question about this bill is why we should put 
our forest managers in any kind of a legal straitjacket, 
granted that it may be a much looser jacket now than it 
once was. 


The government has a good record of managing these 
areas under its current policies. It still hasn’t been proved 
that this bill is a necessary departure from those policies. 

* cS * 


THIS IS SO SOUND a presentation of the prob- 
lem that we are led to hope that its influence will 
reach far into urban areas. It is there that a better 
understanding of this important matter of “wilder- 
ness” is urgently needed. 


HAMPERING COMPETITION 


CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT of California has 
introduced a bill in Congress providing, among other 
things, that anybody who buys more than $1 million 
worth of livestock a year or sells $100,000 worth must 
do all this buying or selling at a regulated stockyard 
or market. 

While this proposed legislation is introduced in 
the name of protection for small business, it certainly 
would have the effect of limiting the buying and sell- 
ing of the firms affected. 

And to that extent it would limit competition. . . . 
And even this one more restriction would mean one 
more government “foot in the door.” 

ue Bg BS 


THE NATION’S CATTLEMEN in their recent 
annual convention said, “It is imperative that the free 
flow of livestock through all channels of marketing 
be maintained,” and any restrictions in the movement 
of livestock hamper the methods stockmen and feed- 
ers use to sell their products. 

Therefore they expressed opposition to any regu- 
lation or legislation that would close or jeopardize any 
channel of livestock marketing. 


* * * 


IN THIS EXPRESSION cowmen are reiterating 
a stand that they have taken for decades, because they 
have long realized that “competition is the life of 
trade.” 
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Cattle Count—More Than 100 Million 


19,698,000 for 1959 and 18,979,000 for 


LIVESTOCK TOTALS _ 1956, the previous high. "1960 STATE RANKINGS IN 
: ‘ Steers were counted at 11,009, on 
(in thousands) is Jan. 1, 1960; 10,233,000 on the same BEEF COW NUMBERS 
’ ate j > s j diate 1,000 1,000 
1960 1959 49-58 date in 1959. The most immediate Rank State ead Rank State  ‘iend 
previous high point was in 1956 with 
Beef Cattle 68,536 63,915 54,490 ; anit. Sindee Peet Tex. 4,296 25 Ky. 406 
9,560,000 on hand. However, the na 2N 
Milk Cattle 32,984 32,735 35,122 alten eeaneion alia Nebr. 1,591 26 Ind. 347 
tion had in excess of 10,000,000 steer: 
Hogs 58,464 56,924 54,478 = several times before 1920. os. 1a = = 
Sheep & Lambs 33,621 32,945 31,167 : ; S.Dak. 1,305 28 Minn. 312 
Horses & Mules 3,089 3,142 5,482 Biggest beef herd increases, areawise, Kans. 1,262 29 Nev. 307 
Chickens 366,859 383,529 407,448* came in the south central and south Mo. 1,184 30 Wash. 278 
Turkeys 5,673 5.923 5,173+ Atlantic regions, which accounted for Mont. 1,164 31 Utah 258 
; : a combined increase of 1,896,000. The Miss. 968 32 Ohio 250 
north central region had an increase lowa 967 33 N.C. 239 
of 1,721,000; with the 11 western states Calif. 907 34 S.C. 192 
chalking up a boost of 923,000 head. La. 856 35 W.Va. 134 
The 1959 increase in the nation’s Only one major beef cattle produc- Fla. 807 36 Wis. 123 
cattle herd pushed numbers up to a_ ing or feeding state showed a decrease Colo. 806 37 Mich. 
record 101,520,000 by Jan. 1, 1960 but im any category from 1959, although Ala. 738 38 Pa. 
the 4,870,000 head increase was less ™any were down from previous peaks N. Mex. 673 39. Md. 
than could have been expected if the for several categories. N. Dak. 659 40 N.Y. 
current cycle followed previous pat- The sole state showing a reduction lll. 654 41 Maine 
terns. in any beef category was Florida, Ore. 590 42 Del. 
The estimates by the USDA showed wench Grogyes i= meee ae Ga. 551 43 N.J. 
ial elie editors Gils sear bt o tec- heifers and remained the same (807,000) Ark. 543 44 Conn. 
ord 08,596,000—an increase of 4,621,000 '@ beef cows. However, Florida cattle- Wyo. 541 45 Mass. 
over a year ago. However, aieien lareer men occupied their pastures with an Tenn. 421 46 Vt. 
one-year increases were noted in the additional 91,000 caives and ring er Idaho 420 47 (N.H. 
1949-53 build-up period last year’s estimated numbers. Ariz. 417 48 
; Texas once again led all states in 
Breaking the beef cattle category beef cattle numbers with 8,177,000, aaa aid 
down, similar “non-record” increases Compared with 1959’s 7,402,000. Follow- nan Caiseane tai — ee 
are noted even though current figures (& closest behind is lowa with 5,288,- piatices shat se Nc hea r 
may be at an all-time high. For in- 000. Not far behind is Nebraska with Texas also has the greatest number of 


, ne eee: 4 salves (2,357,000) but the Lone Star 
stance, beef cows, two years old and 4,734,000, with Kansas also in the upper Seas is followed closely by Iowa 


is ; nna (2,133,000). Other heavy calf numbers 
compared with 25,513,000 a year ago Leading states for beef cows are are in Nebraska (1,613,000), Kansas 
and with 25,659,000 in the previous high Texas, 4,296,000; Nebraska, 1,591,000; (1,517,000), Missouri (1,015,000) and 
year of 1955. Oklahoma, 1,418,000; South Dakota, South Dakota (1,000,000). 

Beef heifer figures are 7,419,000 for 1,305,000; Kansas, 1,262,000; Missouri, Iowa takes the lead in steer numbers 
1960, 6,820,000 for 1959 and 6,535,000 1,184,000; and Montana, 1,164,000. with 1,547,000, followed by Illinois 
for 1953, previous cycle topper. Heifer leaders include Texas (765,000), (950,000), Nebraska (926,000), Cali- 

Calf numbers are 21,093,000 for 1960, Iowa (567,000), Nebraska (529,000), fornia (793,000) and Kansas (767,000). 


The continuing increase in breeding 


stock, although not so great as had 
c A T ' L E E O U N T IN U. S. been feared at the time that warnings 
(In thousands) were issued last spring, portends in- 
eet Cattle Breakdown creasing “vulnerability” to drouth and 
Value Total Total Cows & Hfrs. Cattle* Total economic factors unless stockmen pay 
Head cattle Cone ves Up Gans Calves Steers Bulls Feed eeu close attention to orderly marketing 
1942 $ 55.00 76,205 37,188 12,578 4,055 12,219 6,596 1,740 4,185 38,837 | and to shifting conditions in the 
1943 69.30 81,204 40,964 13,980 4,547 13,239 7,361 1,837 4,445 40,249 | ™onths ahead. The heavy supplies of 
1944 68.40 85,334 44,077 15,521 4,971 13,768 7,849 1,968 4,015 41,257] Steers and calves, already indicated 
1945 66.99 85,573 44,724 16,456 5,069 12,871 8,329 1,999 4,411 40,849 | through the recent cattle-on-feed re- 
1946 76.20 82,235 43,686 16,408 4,859 12,810 7,727 1,882 4,211 38,549 | Port, will have a more immediate effect 
1947 97.50 80,554 42,871 16,488 4,636 12,804 7,109 1,834 4322 37,683} nd can cause disruption if they also 
1948 117.00 77,171 41,002 16,010 4,518 12,046 6,672 1,756 3,821 36,169 | ve not marketed in an orderly fashion. 
1949 135.00 76,830 41,560 15,919 4,657 12,033 7,270 1,681 4,540 35,270 ‘ ; ‘ 
1950 124.00 77,963 42,508 16,743 4,754 12,516 6,805 1,690 4,390 35,455 Government Figures Show 
1951 160.00 82,083 46,685 18,526 5,122 14,319 7,029 1,689 4,534 35,398] 1959 Calf Crop Up 2“ 
1952 179.00 88,072 52,837 20,863 5,971 15,829 8,400 1,774 4,961 35,235 
1953 128.00 94,241 58,320 23,291 6,535 17,440 9,147 1,907 5,754 35,921] cnr. ¢. : > gine 
1954 92.00 95,679 59,518 25,050 6,365 17,978 8,229 1,896 5,364 36,161 take ee "Phe ie an ao 
1955 88.20 96,592 61,231 25,659 6,514 18,785 8,444 1,829 5,786 35,361 | 5, over 1958 and reverses the down 
1956 88.00 96,804 62,067 25,516 6,238 18,979 9,560 1,775 5,880 34,737 | trend of the previous four years. The 
1957 91.60 94,502 60,232 24,754 6,017 18,621 9,105 1,735 6,067 34.270 | 1959 calf cron was 4% below the rec. 
1958 119.00 93,350 59,937 24,287 6,063 18,491 9,448 1,648 5,867 33,413 | Gra-hich 1954 crop. but was 7% above 
1959 153.00 96,650 63,915 25,513 6,820 19,698 10,233 1,651 6489 32,735 ee pov Magee Ne Pea crabs 


: pees the E rege. Ce ; ; 
1960 136.00 101,520 68,536 27,263 7,419 21,093 11,009 1°752 7198+ 32,984 ee pag bonesin, wo pie at ay 
* Included in other beef classifications. : Pp & 


t An additional 336,000 head were on feed in the Southeast. regions except the north Atlantic and 


east north central states. 


Excluding commercial broilers. 
+ Excluding fryers. 


over, stood at 27,263,000 this year, bracket with 4,034,000. 


Latest Crop Reporting Board figures 
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Feed Grain and Concentrates 
Third More Than Average 


The supply of feed grains and other 
concentrates for the 1959-60 season at 
263 million tons was 7% more than in 
1958-59 and more than a third larger 
than the 1953-57 average. 

Feed grain production in 1959 set a 
new record of nearly 166 million tons, 8 
million more than in 1958, with the in- 
crease entirely in corn. 

Stocks of feed grains on Jan. 1, 1960 
(corn, oats, barley and sorghum grain) 
totaled 171 million tons—9% above the 
tonnage on hand a year before. 

Hay production during 1959 was 
about 113 million tons—7% less than 
the previous year’s record crop but 5% 
above average. Hay stocks this year 
were 12% below a year earlier. 

An abundance of feed in most areas 
of the country has been an important 
factor in the increase in cattle inven- 
tories. 


Record Number of Cattle 
On Feed, Slaughter Down 


The year began with a record num- 
ber of cattle on feed for market. Total 
for 26 states was 7,198,000, an increase 
of 9% over the previous Jan. 1. An 
additional 366,000 head were on feed in 
11 southwestern states Jan. 1 this year, 
for a total of 7,564,000. This was the 
first time data for the Southeast were 
available. 

Commercial slaughter of cattle and 
calves in 1959 totaled 30,724,500 head— 
7% under 1958 and the lowest since 
1952. Cattle slaughter declined 603,600 
head and calves 1,542,100. 

Imports of 695,000 head of live cattle 
during 1959 from Canada and Mexico 
were three-fifths of the number im- 
ported in 1958—Canadian imports about 
half as much and from Mexico about 
three-fourths. 

Although the average value per head 
of all cattle was down from $153 in 
1959 to $136 in 1960, beef cattle prices 
during 1959 were slightly above a year 
earlier and averaged higher than for 
any year since 1952. 

The total value of cattle and calves 
was $13,841 million—a decline of $943 
million or 6% from the Jan. 1, 1959 
value. 


Hogs, Sheep and Lambs Up 
But Horses Continue Decline 


Hogs and pigs on farms on Jan. 1 


totaled 58,464,000 head, 3% more than 
a year earlier and 7% above the 10- 
year average and the largest 
1952. 

Stock sheep and lambs on ranches 
numbered 29,481,000 head, 3% above 
the 28,497,000 head on Jan. 1, 1959. 
This was the largest inventory number 
since Jan. 1, 1948, when the count was 
29,486,000. 

Horses and mules continued their 
decline in numbers, falling to 3,089,000 
head, 2% below the 3,142,000 head on 
Jan. 1, 1959 and 44% below the 1949-58 


since 
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STATE RANKINGS FOR CATTLE 


JAN. 1, 1960 (000 omitted) 


ALL CATTLE 


1960 
9,276 
6,797 
5,330 
4,700 
4,295 
4,274 
4,262 
4,100 
4,092 
3,545 
3,426 
2,505 
2,462 
2,428 
2,382 
2,218 
2,191 
1,990 
1,971 
1,935 
1,907 
1,898 
1,889 
1,884 
1,876 
1,606 
1,587 
1,535 
1,456 
1,407 
1,267 
1,237 
1,175 
1,110 
1,075 1,014 836 

749 720 665 

631 613 507 

609 597 561 

568 541 579 

545 529 487 

423 423 450 

219 213 221 

194 194 222 

157 155 175 

151 151 184 

100 98 116 

65 65 66 
21 22 26 


Avg. 
"48-57 
8,424 
5,533 
4,428 
3,952 
4,046 
3,293 
3,584 
3,601 
3,603 
2,954 
2,888 
1,934 
2,271 
2,112 
1,973 
2,211 
2,006 
1,533 
1,818 
1,705 
1,553 
1,629 
1,736 
1,864 
1,644 
1,317 
1,272 
1,386 
1,156 
1,266 
1,187 
1,006 
1,096 

915 


1959 
8,510 
6,536 
4,999 
4,476 
4,170 
4,044 
4,098 
3,981 
3,973 
3,313 
3,359 
2,363 
2,367 
2,269 
2,204 
2,153 
2,107 
1,895 
1,877 
1,843 
1,816 
1,808 
1,870 
1,829 
1,753 
1,515 
1,497 
1,462 
1,414 
1,340 
1,162 
1,178 
1,163 

971 


Totals 101,520 96,650 87,994 


average of 5,482,000. But the rate of 
decline was the smallest since 1940 
and compares with a drop of 6% in 1957 
and 1958. 

Goats in Texas on Jan. 
3,339,000, 6% 
a year earlier. 

Milk Cows and heifers two years 
and over continued their decline dur- 
ing 1959 and totaled 21,311,000 head 
on Jan. 1—lowest since 1917. This 
downward trend has been under way 
since the peak in milk cow numbers on 
Jan. 1, 1945. But the number of milk 
heifers and heifer calves being held 
for milk cow replacements were up to 
make the total “for-milk” cattle up a 
little from Jan. 1, 1959. 


1 stood at 
more than the 3,150,000 


BEEF CATTLE 


1960 
8,177 
5,288 
4,734 
4,034 
3,055 
Okla. 2,942 
S. Dak. 2,931 
Ill. 2,894 
Calif. 2,700 
Mont. 2,286 
Colo. 2,145 
Minn. 1,772 
Miss. 1,736 
Fla. 1,574 
La. 1,412 
N. Dak. 1,384 
Ind. 1,384 
Ala. 1,291 
Oreg. 1,217 
N. Mex. 1,186 
Ohio 1,174 
Wyo. 1,114 
Ga. 1,113 
Ky. 1,064 
Idaho 1,040 
Ark. 1,017 
Ariz. 1,017 
Tenn. 963 
Va. 791 
Wash. 782 
Wis. 586 
Nev. 568 
Mich. 567 
Utah 563 
N. C. 498 
S.C. 391 
Pa. 371 328 

W. Va. 315 292 

Md. 182 177 

Ne. 163 135 

Maine 29 26 26 
N. J. 20 17 15 
Vt. 18 18 20 
Del. 15 15 10 
Conn. 14 10 10 
Mass. 12 10 10 
N. H. x 8 9 
R. 1. 1 1 1 


1960 
Rank 


1 Tex. 
Iowa 
Nebr. 
Kans. 
Mo. 


1959 
7,402 
4,999 
4,399 
3,800 
2,897 
2,712 
2,864 
2,735 
2,539 
2,126 
1,968 
1,661 
1,582 
1,499 
1,329 
1,338 
1,307 
1,197 
1,140 
1,086 
1,078 
1,102 
1,020 

969 
1,007 

956 

883 

853 

746 

740 

483 

559 

510 

545 

457 

378 


Totals 68,536 63,915 52,596 


IMPACT! 


Full impact of recent record ship- 
ments of beef and veal from Down 
Under comes into focus in the compari- 
sons below. 

Beef and veal (exclusive of live ani- 
mal) imports in millions of pounds: 


Total From 
Australia 
New Zealand 


Total 
Beef, Veal 


Fresh 
Beef, Veal 


742 520 370 
619 356 202 
247 122 52 
160 47 2.7 
324 105 A 





ANCA’s Tariff Petition 


(The following are excerpts from an 
application filed by the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association before 
the United States Tariff Commission 
asking “escape clause” relief in the beef 
and veal import problem.) 


Since the general price level in the 
United States has more than doubled 
since 1930, the cut (made in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) from 
6 cents to 3 cents on beef and veal rep- 
resents the equivalent of a cut to less 
than 1% cents in terms of 1930 prices. 
Slaughter steer prices are now at about 
$23 per cwt., compared to $11 per cwt. 
in 1930, reflecting the general inflation, 
and the present tariff rate has become 
insignificant as a deterrent to imports 
of meat. The same is true of the reduced 
tariffs on live cattle. 

Petitioner intends to show in this ap- 
plication and petition that beef, veal and 
cattle, products upon which tariff con- 
cessions have been granted, are being 
imported in such increased quantities 
as to cause or threaten serious injury to 
domestic producers of like or directly 
competitive products and to ask that the 
Tariff Commission recommend the sus- 
pension or withdrawal of the conces- 
sions or the establishment of import 
quotas to the extent and for the time 
necessary to prevent or remedy such 
injury. 


The history of livestock prices in the 
United States shows that they are sub- 
ject to violent and rapid fluctua- 
tions. This is illustrated by the follow- 
ing table of average prices per cwt. in 
the Chicago markets for utility cows and 
choice steers for the past 15 years. Of 
course, this table, being composed of an- 
nual averages, does not show as sharp a 
fluctuation as would a table using 
shorter periods. 


Year 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


Cows 
$11.17 
11.93 
. 14.26 
. 19.49 
16.33 
19.36 
24.48 
19.53 
12.41 
11.46 
11.52 
11.37 
13.61 
18.41 
17.79 


Steers 
$16.00 
19.32 
26.22 
30.96 
26.07 
29.68 
35.96 
33.18 
24.14 
24.66 
23.16 
22.30 
23.83 
27.42 
27.83 


As the above table shows, there was a 
rise in livestock prices from 1956 to 1958 
which leveled off in 1959. Now the prices 
have apparently passed their peak and 
are turning downward. The table below 
shows the pattern of cow beef prices in 
New York and San Francisco between 
Sept. 13, 1959 and Jan. 2, 1960. 
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San 
Francisco 


$34.00 
32.50 
31.30 
29.75 
30.50 


New 
York 
$37.25 
. 36.90 
35.50 
33.25 
32.88 


Sept. 13 
Oct. 11 
Nov. 14 
Dec. 13 
Jan. 2 


These prices ranged from $2.50 to $7 
below the 1958 prices in the same mar- 
kets on the same dates, and show that 
there is a definite downward trend, 
amounting to over 10% in a period of 
four months. 


The drop in prices which has already 
occurred was predicted by many per- 
sons close to the livestock industry, and 
a prediction that the price break will 
soon become much more serious would 
be substantiated by the level of the cat- 
tle population in the United States. On 
Jan. 1, 1959, the domestic cattle popu- 
lation stood at 96,650,000, the highest 
Jan. 1 level in our history. The USDA 
has estimated that the population rose 
by 4,870,000 head in 1959 to a total of 
101,520,000, a new record high. Other 
species of livestock are also increasing 
in numbers. The cattle industry operates 
without production controls and with- 
out price supports, with the result that 
cattle production tends to increase in a 
favorable price period such as that ex- 
isting from 1956 to 1958. Dropping prices 
will admittedly result in an ultimate 
drop in cattle population. However, 
there is a long time lag between the 
price drop and the drop in cattle popula- 
tion. The financial impact of this lag is 
considerably more serious when imports 
have increased to a high level, especial- 
ly since, as will be shown below, changes 
in the level of imports tend to lag con- 
siderably behind price changes. 


Imports of cattle and cattle products 
were at their highest point in our history 
in 1959, both in absolute terms and in 
terms of a percentage of domestic pro- 
duction. The following graph will show 
their pattern for the past decade: 


gq NET IMPORTS OF CATTLE AND BEEF 
CARCASS WEIGHT EQUIVALENT,AS A 
10) PERCENTAGE OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


1940 


With the exception of 1951 when they 
reached 5.6% of domestic production, 
net imports of cattle and beef had never 
exceeded 5% of domestic production 


until 1958, when they reached 8.4%, and 
1959, when they exceeded 8%. Most of 
these imports were of meat from cows, 
bulls and stags, and since these animals 
account for only 20-25% of domestic 
slaughter, the imports are about one- 
third of domestic production from those 
animals. 

In absolute terms, imports in each of 
the years 1958 and 1959 were more than 
double the peak reached in any previ- 
ous year. The trend for the past five 
years is shown by the table below: 


(IMPORTS OF BEEF AND VEAL 
AND ALL MEATS 
Beef and Veal All Meat 
(Pounds) (Pounds) 
.. 118,000,000 283,000,000 
. 112,000,000 253,000,000 
248,000,000 384,000,000 
1958 619,000,000 826,000,000 
1959 742,000,000 973,000,000 


Although the United States is a lead- 
ing cattle producing country, it stood 
second only to the United Kingdom 
among all the countries of the world in 
net meat imports during the years 1957- 
59. There is every indication that this 
ranking will continue in 1960. 


1955 
1956 
1957 


The striking upward trend in imports 
of beef and cattle has been paralleled by 
a similar trend in other meats, as shown 
in the table above. Imports of lamb and 
mutton climbed sharply to about 10% of 
domestic production in 1959, and the re- 
sulting downward pressure on lamb and 
mutton prices recently caused the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association to file 
a formal protest which has resulted in 
the granting of an investigation by the 
United States Tariff Commission. This 
downward pressure is inevitably mak- 
ing itself felt in the price of competing 
meats, such as beef and veal. 

The countries which have been domi- 
nant in the export of fresh chilled or 
frozen beef and veal to the United States 
are New Zealand, Australia, Canada and 
Mexico. Imports of live cattle have been 
primarily from Canada and Mexico, and 
imports of the canned and cured meats 
have primarily been from Argentina. 
These are all countries which are either 
signatories of GATT or have trade 
agreements with the United States. 


It is difficult to make accurate esti- 
mates of the cost of producing beef in 
the countries with which we are pri- 
marily concerned. In the case of Aus- 
tralia the following quotations of prices 
in Australian markets (the latest peti- 
tioner has been able to obtain), in which 
shillings have been converted to dol- 
lars at the average of the current bid 
and asked exchange rates, show: 


PRICES OF DRESSED COW 
BEEF IN AUSTRALIAN 
MARKETS-1959 


Oct. 30 . 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 5 
Nov. 6 


Melbourne’ $17.85 

Sidney $16.83-$19.18 

Brisbane $18.87-$20.91 
. Adelaide $16.93-$17.85 
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These prices compare with $35.50 in 
New York and $31.30 in San Francisco 
on Nov. 14, 1959. 


Of course, prices are far from an exact 
index of costs. For example, the Aus- 
tralian prices are undoubtedly higher 
now than they will be if domestic prices 
continue to drop. Nevertheless, they do 
show that prices there can be at levels 
which would bankrupt the domestic in- 
dustry. And this fact strongly supports 
the inference that they have lower costs. 


The costs in Australia are particular- 
ly significant because Australia and 
Great Britain have recently renegoti- 
ated their meat agreements in such a 
manner as to reduce Australian beef 
commitments to England, thereby per- 
mitting Australia to ship more else- 
where. 

The USDA has forecast both continu- 
ing heavy imports of cow beef and a 
generally lowering domestic cattle price 
level. The validity of the forecast that 
imports will continue in spite of drops 
in domestic cattle prices is indicated by 
the continuation of substantial imports 


cow beef prices have fallen, as shown in 
the following table: 


FRESH OR FROZEN BEEF 
AND VEAL IMPORTS 
Beef Total 


and Veal Meat 
(1,000 Ibs.) (1,000 Ibs.) 


77,844 102,146 
30,085 63,514 
38,055 62,547 
49,166 78,609 


Sept. 1959 
Oct. 1959 

Nov. 1959 
Dec. 1959 


COW BEEF PRICES 


New York 
1959 1958 


$37.25 $39.75 
36.90 39.75 
35.50 38.25 
Dec. 13 33.25 36.85 29.75 36.50 
Jan. 2 32.88 36.75 30.50 37.50 


During 1958 and 1959, the imports of 
canned beef have also remained sub- 
stantial in value and not reacted prompt- 
ly to changes in the price levels of the 
domestic beef with which it competes. 
USDA figures show the following: 


CANNED BEEF IMPORTS 
(1,000 Pounds) 
1959 

10,610 

9,029 

15,637 

5,748 

7,838 


San Francisco 
1959 1958 


$34.00 $36.50 
32.50 36.50 
31.30 36.50 


Sept. 13 
Oct. 11 
Nov. 14 


1958 
7.861 
11,486 
12,043 
6,969 
7,049 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


There is additional evidence of the 
validity of such a forecast by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in a compari- 
son of beef imports as related to domes- 
tic prices in the years 1952 and 1953, the 
last major period of downslide in cattle 
prices. It will be noted that although 
there was a sharp falling off of imports 
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eventually, the imports remained sub- 
stantial through a year of drastically 
lowered prices and imports of canned 
beef continued to be heavy. 


DOMESTIC PRICES AND 
BEEF IMPORTS 


Utility 
Cow Beef 
Prices 


New York 


Beef and Veal 
Imports Incl. 
Canned Beef 


(Million (Million 
(Cwt.) Ibs.) Ibs.) 


1952 1953 "52 "53 "53 
Jan. $42.50 $28.32 23 15 12 
Feb. 41.45 26.94 22 8 6 
Mar. 42.55 28.25 18 13 12 
Apr. 41.44 26.66 17 Il 10 
May 42.30 27.00 18 Il 
June 41.28 25.95 15 Ill 
July 37.56 25.31 20 20 
Aug. 36.22 23.50 31 13 
Sept. 34.00 24.09 38 12 
Oct. 31.92 21.18 24 10 
Nov. 29.85 22.50 12 8 
Dec. 25.83 22.50 14 8 


Canned 
Beef 
Imports 


The time gap between a fall in price 
and a drop in imports is easy to under- 
stand. In the first place, when costs in 
other countries are much lower than do- 
mestic costs, producers in those coun- 
tries are justified in continuing exports 
to the United States even during a pe- 
riod of dropping prices. They are still 
making a profit in this situation and 
wish to maintain their American mar- 
kets while they wait for the price to turn 
up once more. Secondly, there is a time 
lag because of the simple mechanics of 
importing operations, which require 
contracts to be made for the importation 
of large quantities of meat or cattle 
many months before they actually ar- 
rive in the United States. Finally, the 
building up of cattle population in other 
countries is a long-term process which 
is encouraged by the prospect of a good 
market in the United States for the for- 
eign beef. When the domestic price 
drops, prices elsewhere in the world may 
also be dropping, and the foreign pro- 
ducers are forced to continue their high 
rate of slaughter and supply to the 
United States even though their profit 
margin has been cut. 


During the time lag which has been 
described above, the effect of substantial 
imports is to accelerate the downturn of 
domestic prices all out of proportion to 
the actual percentage of domestic pro- 
duction which is being imported. Even 
during 1958, while cattle prices remained 
at a good level, the imports of beef were 
estimated by reliable economists to be 
costing the industry about a quarter of a 
billion dollars, based on the estimate 
that competing beef imports lowered the 
price to the producer by $2 a ewt. on live 
cattle. At a time when increased cattle 
numbers already have a tendency to 
drive down domestic price levels, the 
psychological effect of imports over- 
hanging the domestic market is mag- 
nified because the livestock producers 
become more fearful of a strong down- 
ward movement in prices. The effect of 


even a comparatively small unloading 
of beef at a port of entry is immediately 
to depress the local market out of all 
proportion to the percentage of foreign 
marketings for the country as a whole, 
and that depression is reflected on other 
markets which do not actually have a 
great number of foreign animals or meat 
for sale. 


In summary, it is obvious that a high 
level of beef imports tends to accelerate 
the rate of a price drop and that such a 
price drop will not result in a decrease 
in imports until the damage has been 
done. The downward trend in prices 
which is caused or accentuated by such 
imports leads, inevitably, to downward 
trends in profits, wages and employ- 
ment. Added to the damage done to the 
domestic industry by the price drop, is 
the decline in the proportion of the total 
domestic market which is supplied by 
domestic producers when imports are 
high. 

Petitioner does not ask that foreign 
imports be cut off entirely or that per- 
manent low quotas be imposed which 
would reduce foreign imports to a neg- 
ligible portion of the domestic market 
at all times. It only asks that action be 
taken which will protect it against the 
unfavorable effect of imports upon 
prices when imports reach an excep- 
tionally high level, such as that attained 
during 1958 and 1959, particularly at 
such times as the present, when prices 
are already declining because of an un- 
usually high domestic cattle population 
and beef production. 


Based upon the facts herein presented, 
petitioner requests the United States 
Tariff Commission— 


1. To review the considerations con- 
tained in this application and petition 
and upon the basis of the information 
set forth, together with any other rel- 
evant material now available or made 
available to the Commission, that it 
make a finding that United States pro 
ducers have been injured and are threat- 
ened with future injury by the high 
level of imports of fresh and frozen beef 
and veal and live cattle and other beef 
products into the United States under 
the tariff concessions made in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and 
in trade agreements with other major 
exporting countries. 


2. To recommend to the President of 
the United States that the trade conces- 
sions made on these products be revoked 
and the tariff rates in effect prior to 
Jan, 1, 1948 be restored. 

3. To recommend to the President of 
the United States that quotas be placed 
on the imports of such products which 
will keep the amount of importation of 
such products below a given figure, ex- 
pressed either in absolute terms or as a 
percentage of domestic production; or, 
in the alternative, to recommend to the 
President of the United States that 
quotas be established which will depend 
upon the domestic price of the product 
being imported. 
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THE ‘NATIONAL’ 


At Work 


A quick run-down on the activities 
of American National officers includes: 


President Fred Dressler— 

Featured speaker at the Louisiana 
Cattlemen’s Association in Alexandria, 
Feb. 15. 


Executive Vice-President C. W. Mc- 
Millan— 

Panel speaker on agricultural chem- 
icals and M. C. at the banquet of the 
Colorado Cattle Feeders Association 
meeting in Denver, Feb. 4. 

In Washington, D. C., Feb. 8, as mem- 
ber of the Cattle and Beef Industry 
Steering Committee, conferred with 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson; 
Arthur S. Flemming, secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare; George 
P. Larrick, commissioner of Food and 
Drug Administration; Dr. George Kis- 
tiakowsky, scientific adviser to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; Byron Shaw and 
Robert Clarkson, administrator and as- 
sistant administrator, respectively, in 
the Agricultural Research Service, and 
others. 

In Montgomery, Ala., addressed the 
convention of the Alabama Cattlemen’s 
Association on Feb. 10. 

Speaker at the Louisiana Cattlemen’s 
Association in Alexandria, Feb. 15-16. 

Conferred in Chicago on Feb. 18 with 
representatives of farm and livestock 
organizations on a beef promotion pro- 
gram. 

On Feb. 19 met with the National 
Meat Promotion Committee where 
USDA economists pointed to expected 
heavy coincidence of beef (record 
slaughter is expected in October) and 
pork marketings this fall. Consensus 
was that beef sales should be pushed 
in all possible ways next October. Last 
October the emphasis was on_ pork 
sales. Beef production is expected to 
be up 7%% in 1960 (a record) with per 
capita consumption about 84 pounds. 
Predicted total meat production is 26.7 
billion pounds—2% over 1959. 

Speaker Mar. 5 at the Rio Blanco 
County Farmers and Stockgrowers As- 
sociation meeting in Meeker, Colo. 

Speaker at Weld County Livestock 
Association meeting at Briggsdale, 
Colo., Mar. 3. 


Lyle Liggett, director of 
tion— 

Attended the National Livestock 
Feeders Association in Kansas City Feb. 
10-11. This was formerly the Corn Belt 
Feeders group. 

On Feb. 9 attended the Midwest Re- 
gional Beef Council meeting in Kansas 
City. 

Attended the Range Survey Confer- 
ence in Salt Lake City Feb. 16, made up 
of Forest Service, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and Soil Conservation Service 
and producer representatives. 


informa- 
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In Salt Lake City also checked on 
convention arrangements for the 1961 
American National meeting in that city. 


Secretary Roy Lilley— 

In Chicago Feb. 3-4 to attend the 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., meeting 
at which the National Brucellosis Com- 
mittee and the National Grub Com- 
mittee met. Lilley was named a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc. 

Speaker and panelist at a meeting of 
the Las Animas County Agri-Business 
Institute at Trinidad, Colo., Feb. 27. 


Other activities include— 

Filing on Feb. 26 before the United 
States Tariff Commission an applica- 
tion for investigation into the beef im- 
port problem. 

Legislative Committee work in 
Washington, D. C. The committee will 
be in Washington the entire week of 
Mar. 13 to confer on administrative and 
legislative problems of the industry. 
Members of the committee are Cush- 
man Radebaugh, Florida, chairman; 
Charles Wetzler, Arizona; Louie Hor- 
rell, Arizona; Robert Lister, Oregon; 
Ernest Ham, South Dakota, and Jay 
Taylor, Tex. President Dressler and 
Executive Vice-President McMillan will 
be with the committee in Washington. 

Resolutions adopted at Dallas have 
been mailed in printed form to all 
congressmen and to administrative of- 
ficials concerned. 

Filed a statement before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular af- 
fairs opposing S. 2549 which would 
establish a congressional committee on 
resources and a council to advise the 
President on resources. Objection was 
that it would be unnecessary interfer- 
ence with present administration and 
just add another costly government 
agency. 
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That’s the eye of an Angus trying to 
get in on the joke shared by Arizona’s 
Senator Barry Goldwater, one of the 
speakers at the Dallas meeting, and Re- 
tiring President Jack Milburn of the N 
Bar Ranch at Grass Range, Mont., which 
raises Aberdeen-Angus cattle—natural- 
ly! 


ANCA Committee 
Reports 


Chairman Albert Mitchell, Albert, N. 
Mex., of the National Live Stock Tax 
Committee, introduced Attorney Wil- 
liam Embree, Denver, to give some of 
the technical information about the 
work of the committee. Embree se- 
lected four items of the many with 
which the committee is concerned. Ex- 
cerpts from Embree’s remarks follow: 

“An important legislative proposal at 
the moment is that calling for averag- 
ing of income for tax purposes. This 
proposed legislation is designed to cor- 
rect the unfair tax burden on taxpayers 
who have fluctuating incomes—and 
certainly stockmen are subject to that 
perhaps more than other taxpayers. 

“My partner, Steve Hart, was invited 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to be a panelist to study this 
subject. In preparing his statement, 
we studied about a dozen methods of 
averaging income, including those used 
by Canada, Australia, Great Britain, 
Sweden, and Norway. 

“The committee has recommended 
legislation providing for a five- to 
seven-year simple averaging optional 
plan which permits the carryover of 
deductions and unused exemptions. We 
thought seven years would be the prac- 
tical, proper figure to settle upon since 
the cattle cycle seems to have shortened 
down from its usual 10-year period. 
The option to average would be avail- 
able to everyone, not just farmers and 
fishermen as in Canada. If it is de- 
cided that some limitation is necessary, 
from an administrative point of view, 
as to when a man should start averag- 
ing, it has been suggested that perhaps 
you will be entitled to average when 
your income is 25% greater than the 
average taxable income for the preced- 
ing years of the averaging period. 


“A legislative proposal in which the 
Legislative Committee has been inter- 
ested is the so-called Keogh-Simpson 
legislation. This would permit a self- 
employed person to defer income tax 
each year on a portion of his income to 
provide for retirement. This portion of 
income would be paid in voluntarily to 
a restricted retirement fund or on 
premiums on a life insurance policy 
with retirement features. A person 
could set aside annually up to $2,500 
or 10% of his income, whichever is 
less, but he may not set aside more 
than $50,000 during his lifetime. Per- 
sons over 50 would be allowed to con- 
tribute larger amounts. Last year the 
House passed this legislation by an 
overwhelming vote. At present it ap- 
pears that a majority of the members 
of the Senate Finance Committee are 
favorable toward this legislation.” 

Embree cited the Lewis V. Scofield 
case which eliminated to a certain de- 
gree the difference between cash and 
accrual taxpayers on capital gains tax 
consequences on the sale of breeding 
livestock. Briefly, the case held that 
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Some members of the large sized representation from Colorado at the National convention in Dallas. 


an accrual base taxpayer using the unit 
livestock price method of inventory 
could, when raising breeding stock, re- 
move the breeding stock from his in- 
ventory and compute capital gains from 
the zero basis, just as a man on a cash 
basis would do. Embree said his office 
was watching and helping out in cases 
of similar nature. 

“Somewhat allied to the above prob- 
lem is the right of taxpayers to change 
from the accrual to the cash basis (the 
latter fares better in sale of breeding 
stock as far as capital gains are con- 
cerned),”’ Embree said. He reviewed 
the trouble taxpayers have had in 
changing from the accrual to the cash 
basis and said his office is watching this 
situation to find the basis for the gov- 
ernment’s refusal to permit transfer 
and would fight for the right when the 
government’s case was presented. 


Chairman W. J. Dancer, Oklahoma, 
urged continued support for the asso- 
ciation and particularly pointed to the 
need of new members. Dancer intro- 
duced Jack Thompson of Yavapai 
County, Ariz. who presented the 
Yavapai County Cattle Growers Asso- 
ciation donation of $1,000 “for about 
the 28th consecutive year.” 


J. O. Pearce, Jr., of Florida said that 
besides the regular work of the Public 
Relations Committee—motion picture 
distribution, news releases and general 
publicity—the committee has now au- 
thorized several new projects: A new 
booklet for school kids and youth or- 
ganizations that want to know more 
about the cattle industry; a pamphlet 
to cement closer connection between 
the landowner and the public lands; a 
motion picture, with sponsorship of 
sports goods producers’ and sportsmen’s 
groups, to promote better public rela- 
tions between stockmen and _ sports- 
men’s groups. 

“Another thing we discussed,” he 
said, “was means of changing the name 
‘hamburger’ to ‘beefburger.’ The Cow- 
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Belles started on this several years ago 
and it is gradually being done. But we 
should like to ask you to go back home 
and further this work in any way you 
can.” Pearce said his committee wants 
to help the CowBelles and state organ- 
izations on public relations information 
in any way it can. 


The report of the Research Commit- 
tee was made by Horace Hening, secre- 
tary of the New Mexico Cattle Growers 
Association, (Chairman George Ellis of 
New Mexico suffered a sudden attack 
of the flu during the convention). Hen- 
ing said the committee recommended 
that the American National continue its 
work regarding agricultural chemicals 
along the lines that “(1) it be realized 
that it is the duty and responsibility of 
beef producers to continue to furnish 
the nation with an adequate supply of 
wholesome quality meat products and 
that it is imperative that public con- 
fidence in our product be maintained; 
(2) it is believed the use of many dif- 
ferent chemicals has become necesssary 
if a growing population is to be sup- 
plied and a prosperous beef-producing 
industry is to be maintained; (3) each 
producer and feeder use any chemicals 
carefully, conscientiously and strictly 
according to scientific recommendations 
as given by the manufacturer and 
bureau concerned.” 


Charles Wetzler of Arizona, chairman 
of the Feeder Committee, urged feeders 
promptly to fill out the questionnaires 
of the Crop Reporting Board and assist 
in every way in making the cattle-on- 


feed reports better. He pointed to the 
larger proportion of beef animals being 
fed these days. He urged producers to 
sell their cattle at as light weight as is 
practical. “Tonnage of beef, rather than 
numbers of cattle, will be the market- 
ing problem.” 

The Feeder Committee also empha- 
sized to all users of chemical products 
that they be used in strict accordance 
with directions. 


Wetzler referred to a previous year’s 
resolution seeking broader coverage of 
cattle-on-feed reports and remarked 
that “the reports now are covering a 
broader area, and with the revised 
classifications are furnishing the in- 
dustry with a greatly improved index.” 

A report adopted at the Dallas con- 
vention called for opposition to repeal 
of the Connally reservation to the 
World Court, which provides that the 
court shall not have jurisdiction in our 
domestic affairs “as determined by the 
United States.” 

Speaking on this subject before the 
convention, Senator Barry Goldwater 
of Arizona said: 

“Once the Connally 
stricken, you will have no say over 
what your rights are in the World 
Court. Your children and you” grand- 
children will live through life with a 
large piece of the sovereignty of the 
American people chopped away. 

Proponents for repeal use this gim- 
mick: 

“Do you believe in peace?” 

“Sure, we believe in peace.” 

“Do you believe in law?” 

“Yes, we believe in law.” 

“Well, then you must believe that a 
World Court would provide law; there- 
fore, it would provide world peace.’ 

“Let me remind you that matters 
that affect peace are not determined 
by law. They are determined by di- 
plomacy, by treaties and by intimate 
little actions of the Executive Depart- 
ment backed up by the Senate of the 
United States. There is no such thing 
as international common law. There is 
no such law that can try (outside the 
limits of the United States) any Amer- 
ican citizen for an act he perpetrated in 
this country.” 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota has a bill in Congress which 
would delete the words “as determined 
by the United States of America.” The 
bill has the backing of President Eisen- 
hower. 


Amendment is 
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ASSOCIATION Notes 
ARK ANSAS 


The first annual convention of the 
Arkansas Cattlemen’s Association took 
place at Little Rock some weeks ago. 
The group re-elected Arch Smith of 
Texarkana, president; John McKnight 
of Altheimer, vice-president. Dennis 
Jarratt of Forrest City is the executive 
secretary. President Smith reported on 
increases in numbers and quality of 
cattle in the state since World War II. 
American National Secretary Roy Lil- 
ley was a speaker. 

The cattlemen adopted 
which favored more state and federal 
funds for research work; called for 
controls on imports of live animals and 
meats; supported the brucellosis control 
program and recommended stronger 
enforcement of the calfhood vaccina 
tion provision and a stringent policing 
of cattle movements in certified areas 


LOUISIANA 
Lee Berwick, 


resolutions 


from 
sident 
Associa 


Hereford breeder 
St. Joseph, La., was re-elected pre 
of the Louisiana Cattlemen’s 
tion at that group’s 30th annual meet 
ing in Alexandria, Feb. 15-16 Re 
elected secretary was A. P. Parham of 
Baton Rouge; H. E. McFatter, 
3aton Rouge, was named assistant sec 
retary; Evans of White Castle 
the new first vice-president, and other 
vice-presidents are Roger Wilson, Cou- 
shatta: J. B. McIntosh, Darnell: Dave 
Perkins, Hamburg; James Gayle, Lake 
Charles; Albert Steinbach, Baton Rouge 
Shreveport was chosen for the 1961 
convention site 

Fred H. Dressler of Gardnerville, 
Nev., elected in January to the presi- 
dency of the American National Cattle 
men’s Association, delivered his first 
address in that office at the Louisiana 
convention. C. W. McMillan, executive 
vice-president of the American Nation- 
al at Denver, was another featured 
speaker. Other speakers included a 
Neumann, general manager of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, Chi- 


also of 


Oscar 


educa- 
Motors 


cago; Dr. Kenneth McFarland, 
tional consultant for General 
Corporation. 

Secretary Parham reported a 200- 
person membership increase in the past 
year for a total of more than 3,000 
members. 

In a brief ceremony during the meet- 
ing, the association honored its only 
living charter member, Arthur L. 
Gayle, Sr. He received an inscribed 
silver tray in recognition of his service 
to the livestock industry of the state. 

The cattlemen closed their conven- 
tion by adopting a new constitution 
under which membership in the organ- 
zation falls into three classifications: 
active members, engaged in raising and 
breeding cattle; associate members, 
those engaged in allied industries; 
junior members, boys and girls inter- 
ested in livestock. 

NEW MEXICO 

County entries in the third annual 
New Mexico meat promotion poster 
contest will be judged and exhibited at 
the annual meeting of the New Mexico 
Cattle Growers’ Association in Albu- 
querque, Mar. 27-29. School children 
from the first through the 12th grade 
are eligible. First prize is a $400 schol- 
arship in a New Mexico college; second 
prize is a $100 bond; third $50; fourth 
$25, with a number of other prizes. The 
contest is sponsored by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. Mrs. Linda 
Lambert, Mosquero, is chairman of the 
contest in New Mexico 


IOWA 

The Iowa Livestock Feeders 
tion, meeting recently at 
favored a midwestern beef 
promote red meats. The group 
favored sale of beef carcasses on a 
merit rather than strict reliance 
on government grading. Also called 
for: a nation-wide deduction program 
at the markets under exclusive control 
of the producers, and “realistic” quotas 
on beef imports were also urgently re- 
quested 


Associa- 
Ottumwa, 
council to 
also 


basis 


NORTH CAROLINA 


More than 400 cattlemen and guests 
attended the ninth annual meeting of 
the North Carolina Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation at Raleigh in late January. 

Officers elected by the group for 1960 
are Henry G. Shelton, Speed, president; 
Macks S. Patton, Hendersonville, Louis 
Pharis, Greensboro, and J. Muse Mc- 
Cotter, New Bern, vice-presidents: M. 
Edmund Aycock, Raleigh, secretary- 
treasurer Virginia Allen, Raleigh, as- 
sistant treasurer : W. B. Austin, Jr., ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Membership in the _ organization 
stands at 2,120, according to the secre- 
tary’s report. The group is sponsoring 
performance testing as one of its new 
projects. 


MONTANA 


A resolution adopted by the Golden 
Valley Stockgrowers Association urged 
the Montana livestock sanitary board to 
keep a watchful eye on the progress of 
calfhood vaccination and to find some 
way of making calfhood vaccination 
mandatory if needed. The stockmen, 
meeting in Lavina, Mont., expressed 
hope the new tagging procedure will 
alleviate the problem of retesting herds. 
They said they have no objection to 
paying for brucellosis vaccination of 
their calves. The federal government 
last year stopped free vaccinations. 
Golden Valley is one of 15 Montana 
counties without any infected herds. 


FEEDERS 
annual convention in Kan- 
sas City last month, members of the 
Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Associ- 
ation voted to change the organization 
name to National Livestock Feeders 
Association. They also re-elected as 
president John H. Litzelman of Ver- 
million, S. D., and as vice-presidents 
Henry Longmey, Greenfield, Ill.; O. C. 
Swackhamer, Tarkio, Mo., and Robert 
Haigler, Bloomingburg, Ohio. E. E. 
Dubbert, Laurens, Iowa, is a new vice- 
president. 

The feeders 


At their 


re-endorsed livestock 


One of the large state delegations at the Dallas meeting came from California, and included these men. The ladies, who 
posed separately, can be found on another page. 
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loss prevention through Livestock Con- 
servation, Inc.; voiced strong opposition 
to incentive payments on hogs; sup- 
ported three major packers in their 
endeavor to get the packers’ consent 
decree modified. They called for a 
P&SY regulation to require meat pack- 
ers to be bonded and another to re- 
quire payment for slaughter livestock 
to be made within 24 hours of pur- 
chase; protested a proposal to eliminate 
“pencil shrink.” 

The group demanded establishment 
of flexible quotas on imports of meat 
and livestock and wanted also that 
meat and meat products coming into 
the United States be clearly labeled as 
of foreign origin. A final resolution 
approved establishment of the Mid- 
western Regional Beef Council as part 
of a national beef promotion movement. 


WOOL GROWERS 


The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, meeting at San Antonio recently, 
re-elected Harold Josendal of Casper, 
Wyo., president; Angus McIntosh, Las 
Animas, Colo.; Penrose Metcalf, San 
Angelo, Tex., Hugh Baber, Chico, Calif., 
David Little, Emmett, Idaho, and 
George Hislop, Yakima, Wash., vice- 
presidents; Edwin Marsh, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, executive secretary. 

In resolutions, the woolmen opposed 
ederal regulation of wages in their 
industry; favored legislation providing 
tax exemption for retirement funds of 
self-employed persons; approved aver- 
aging of income for tax purposes. They 
called for action on the growing import 
problem; said federal agencies should 
abide by state water laws. 

Further research on disease pests, 
and production, processing, etc., was re- 
quested; Public Law 78 governing Mex- 
ican labor was decried; extension of 
the National Wool Act was asked for. 
Congressional aid was sought in main- 
taining use of domestic food and fiber 
in defense requirements. The practice 
of consignment killing was condemned, 
and studies were requested on lamb 
carcasses and on marketing procedures. 
Also requested was that no regulations 
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be allowed to affect freedom of mar- 
keting. 

Wilderness legislation was strongly 
opposed. Congress was urged to grant 
jurisdiction de novo to federal district 
courts in controversies concerning pub- 
lic lands within their respective dis- 
tricts. Greater emphasis was asked on 
the continued use of advisory boards; 
acquisition of privately owned land by 
public agencies was opposed except 
where essential. Return of all public 
lands to the 11 western public land 
states was favored in the resolutions. 


COLORADO 

In its annual meeting at Denver, the 
Colorado Cattle Feeders Association 
elected George Reynolds of Longmont 
president; Lee Dalton, Eaton, chairman 
of the board; Marion Harmon, Greeley, 
executive first vice-president; Herb 
Alkire, Wiggins; Ray Amen, Loveland; 
Dom Hamil, Sterling, and Dave Wil- 
helm, Denver, vice-presidents; Melvin 
Dinner, Greeley, treasurer. A panel 
discussion on additives and chemicals 
included Executive Vice-President C. 
W. McMillan of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association. 

The feeders passed a half-dozen reso- 


Officers of the Louisiana 
Cattlemen’s Association 
elected at Alexandria in 
February. Seated (1. to r.): 
A. P. Parham, beef cattle 
specialist, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, 
secretary-treasurer; Lee 
Berwick, St. Joseph, presi- 
dent; Oscar Evans, White 
Castle, first vice-president. 
Standing (1. to r.): Area vice- 
presidents Dave Perkins, 
Hamburg; J. B. McIntosh, 
Darnell; James Gayle, Lake 
Charles; Albert Steinbach, 
Baton Rouge; Roger Wilson, 
Coushatta; and H. E. Mc- 
Fatter, marketing specialist, 
LSU, Baton Rouge, assistant 
secretary. (Gulf Coast Cat- 
tleman photo.) 


lutions. These included a request for 
“escape clause” action on imports; 
urged feeders to cooperate in heifer 
quarantine regulations; reiterated sup- 
port for official calfhood vaccination in 
brucellosis; opposed changes in country 
trading practices such as “pencil 
shrink,” and stressed importance of 
careful use of agricultural chemicals. 


PROMOTION 


A Midwest Regional Beef Council 
was recently formed at a meeting of 
cattlemen in Des Moines, Iowa, to co- 
operate with the National Beef Council 
for beef promotion. A five-state area is 
included in the new council, which is 
headed by Ralph Olsen of Ellsworth, 
Iowa, and which is made up of cattle 
feeders, producers, dairymen and pure- 
bred breeders. Frank T. Ludwig of 
Remsen, Iowa, was named treasurer of 
the group. A voluntary check-off of 
10 cents a head will provide funds for 
promotional, educational and research 
activities, 8 cents of this to go to the 
beef council, which will work with the 
National Beef Council, and 2 cents to 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. 
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The MARKET 
Picture 


Some further price strength devel- 
oped on fed steers and heifers during 
February. Prime steers at Chicago 
reached $30.50 for the first time in 
more than six months. 

However, storm conditions through- 
out the Midwest somewhat disrupted 
marketings and there was some ques- 
tion whether the recent advance would 
hold when normal weather returns. 
This, especially in view of the fact that 
federally inspected cattle slaughter con- 
tinues to run 10 to 15% above a year 
ago in most recent weeks. In addition, 
the report of cattle on feed Jan. 1 indi- 
cated an over-all 9% increase in sup- 
plies. Furthermore, weights were run- 
ning well above a year ago. 

However, on the West Coast, where 
the number of cattle on feed had shown 
the largest percentage increase as of 
January, liquidation of fed cattle and 
reduction of numbers in feedlots was 
quite large during January. Another 
factor on the West Coast was the 
change in the weather and moisture 
outlook. After running short of mois- 
ture for many weeks, widespread rain- 
fall came to the winter pasture areas, 
promoting good prospects for feed and 
grazing. Weather finally warmed up 
as well, so that very good gains on both 
lambs and cattle were expected. This 
change in the moisture outlook also 
made it possible in that area to remove 
some lightweight cattle out of feedlots 
and on to grass areas, further reducing 
numbers actually in feedlots. 

There was also some encouragement 
for stability to the general price list 
due to the fact that both hog and lamb 
prices have recently carried a firm 
tone. Hogs especially displayed consid- 
erable strength, supported by a reduc- 
tion in slaughter from a year ago, 
which has now persisted for several 
weeks. 

Inquiry for stocker and feeder cattle 
continued to expand with prices mov- 
ing up 50 cents to $1 or more. Demand 
was especially broad for feeder cattle 
to be delivered off the southern plains 
in April, May and June. In fact, future 
contract prices were often fully as high 
or higher than immediate delivery 
prices. Heifers probably showed more 
advance than steers for these future 
delivery dates. While most deals cov- 
ered stocker and feeder cattle, a few 
contracts were being written for grain- 
fed cattle as far ahead as May. Follow- 
ing is a cross-section of some recent 
contracts reported: 


CALIFORNIA — Loadlots of Choice 
950-lb. fed steers for April delivery 
$28. Choice 1,075 to 1,200-lb. fed steers 
$25.40 to $26.40 to deliver within the 
next month. Choice 1,400-lb. fed steers 
March and April delivery $24.50. Good 
to mostly Choice 850-lb. fed steers de- 
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livery through April at $27, same string 
fed heifers 750 to 775 lbs. $26. Mostly 
Choice grade fed heifers for April and 
May delivery $25. Good and Choice 
450-to-500-lb. stock calves for Apr. 15 
delivery, steer end $28, heifer end $26. 
Over 4,000 head mostly Good grade 
feeder steers 800 lbs. down $24 to $24.50 
in central California, large share to go 
in May and June at $24.50 and other 
sizable strings for July through Oc- 
tober delivery at $24. 


IDAHO—Better than a dozen loads 
Choice 1,000-to-1,200-lb. fed _ steers 
$25.50 for April and May delivery. Doz- 
en loads Choice 1,200- to 1,300-lb. fed 
steers at $24 for delivery through 


March. Several hundred head Good and 
Choice 400- to 450-lb. steer calves $28, 
heifer end $26, to deliver up to Apr. 1. 


MONTANA—500 head mostly Choice 
fed steers $24 to mostly $25, delivery 
up to the end of May. 


NEVADA—500 Good to Choice steer 
calves weighing 425 to 450 Ilbs., the 
steer end at $28, the heifer end $26, to 
deliver in March. 


KANSAS—Few hundred head Good 
and Choice 525- to 550-lb. feeding heif- 
ers to deliver up to May 1 at $24 to 
$24.25. 


COLORADO—Few loads Good and 
Choice feeder steers weighing 700 to 
750 lbs. for May delivery $25. Around 
1,000 Choice feeding heifers weighing 
under 600 lbs. for delivery in March, 
April and May at $25. A string of 
mostly Good 725-lb. yearling steers for 
October delivery at $22, along with a 
few loads 850-lb. two-year-old steers 
at same price. 


TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, NEW MEX- 
ICQ—Many strings Good and Choice 
700- to 950-lb. feeder steers at $23.25 
to $25 for delivery March, April and 
May. A few loads Common 750-lb. 
steers for June delivery $26. Several 
hundred head Choice quality 600- to 
650-lb. stocker steers for late spring 
delivery $27 to $27.90. Numerous 
strings Good and Choice steers in the 
same weight range $23 to $25. Good 
and Choice 500- to 575-lb. stocker steers 
$25 to $28. Few hundred head Good 
and Choice 550-lb. stocker heifers $26.25 
for Mar. 15 delivery. Few thousand 
head Good and Choice stock calves for 
April and May delivery, the steers $29 
to $32, mostly $30 to $32, and the $29 
figure including a string of 575-lb. 
heavy calves. Heifer calves off same 
strings at $26 to $28. 300 head Choice 
around 400-lb. steer calves $33, heifer 
end $31, spring delivery. 

Feeding heifers in southern plains in 
very broad demand, quite a large num- 
ber being bought by Colorado feeders. 
Numerous large strings Good and 
Choice 600- to 700-lb. feeding heifers 
for March, April, May and June de- 
livery $23 to $25, most recent sales $24 
upward, several hundred head 550- to 
650-lb. feeders and 500- to 575-lb. 
stocker fleshed heifers up to $26.—C.W. 


other 


THE PUBLIC... 
AND YOU wu toon 


A lot of folks use 
slogans on their 
checks. Some of the 
most common re- 
volve around the 
thought: ‘This 
Money Comes from 
Beef Cattle.” 

Best I’ve 
along this line is 
the slogan: “Your 
enjoyment of BEEF 
made this check 
possible.” * * # 


heard 


Lyle Liggett 


Harold Breimyer, the nation’s out- 
standing livestock analyst who now is 
on President Eisenhower’s economic 
advisory. staff, hasn’t lost his interest 
in cattle and beef. 

He happened to notice in the Wash- 
ington telephone directory the great 
number of restaurants which trade up- 
on beef and ranching terms. 

Deleting only the many who call 
themselves “steak houses” and other 
obvious chain or “charcoal” establish- 
ments, the list he kindly sent me in- 
cludes such as these: Angus Room, 
Beef Treat, Black Steer Restaurant; 
House of Beef, Beef ’N Burger, Sirloin 
Room, Ferdinand Allsteak Sandwiches, 
Royale Angus Prime Beef House, Steak 
Ranch. 

I’m sure that the yellow pages in any 
major community will reveal beef’s 
popularity as a sales tool for restau- 
rants. 

Incidentally, I couldn’t help but no- 
tice that one of the major breeds of 
cattle which has done well having 
restaurants tagged to it elsewhere in 
the nation seems to have drawn a 
blank in Washington. Also, Harold in- 
cluded the restaurant named “Black 
Saddle’, but I could hardly leave it in 
the above list—unfortunately I’ve had 
steaks in Washington cooked to match 
well-worn leather! 

7” * » 

At the recent public relations com- 
mittee meeting in Dallas an unofficial 
move was launched to delete the name 
of a competing meat from the designa- 
tion for our most popular dish: Ham- 
burger. Although the name refers spe- 
cifically to where the all-time favorite 
first became popular, too many persons 
are growing up without that knowl- 
edge, assuming that the meat comes 
from that OTHER animal. 

So henceforth we can do well to con- 
fine ourselves to BEEFburgers, STEAK- 
burgers, ground beef and all of the 
ingenious designations which 
clearly or subtly suggest that the cow 
is reall:- and truly responsible for it all. 

* ca * 

Public relations men and editors may 
be valuable after all. Old newspapers— 
and presumably mimeograph paper— 
may make cattle feed. Experimenters 
are using used newsnrint, nine-tenths 
cellulose, as part of a pelleted ration. 
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DIXIE SHORTS 


Grazing prospects are exceptional in 
most of the South. Winter wheat pas- 
tures may soon need additional stock- 
ing. 

cad * * 

Preliminary livestock slaughter re- 
ports for 1959 are beginning to come in 
with Mississippi showing an 11% in- 
crease for the year in total slaughter. 
It amounted to 348,931,000 pounds, live- 
weight, consisting of 895,000 head— 
228,700 cattle, 81,500 calves, 584,500 
hogs and 500 sheep and lambs. This 
compares with 228,100 cattle, 119,100 
calves, 423,000 hogs and 600 sheep and 
lambs in 1958. 


* « x 


Total 1959 commercial livestock 
slaughter in North Carolina amounted 
to 345,856,000 pounds, liveweight, which 
is 21% above the 1958 figures, with 
hogs accounting for most of the pound- 
age increase. 

* * * 

Carroll Johnson of Clinton, N.C., not 
only has some definite ideas about the 
value of Coastal Bermuda grass but 
also on the best way to grow it. “I get 
a better stand and more grass growth 
the first year,” he said, “when I sprig 
the grass in rows instead of broadcast- 
ing it. Id rather have 10 acres of 
Coastal Bermuda that is fertilized 
highly, especially with nitrogen, than 
30 acres that has received only small 
amounts of fertilizer.” Johnson usu- 
ally applies 150 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre. 

~ > - 

Look for Alabama’s beef cattle indus- 
try to continue its steady expansion 
despite the fact that little increase 
occurred last year. Bob Farquhar, 
Auburn University livestockman, 
pointed out that last year’s estimated 
gross sales of $98 million, only an in- 
crease of a million over 1958, should be 
passed by a good margin in 1960. Far- 
quhar commented that Alabama now 
has about 2 million head of cattle and 
calves on farms, compared with half 
that number 18 years ago. The 2 mil- 
lion figure was first reached in 1955, 
the year producers grossed $54 million 
on cattle sales. Last year’s $98 million 
gross, made with substantially the same 
number of cattle and calves on farms, 
was due to satisfactory prices and 
higher quality animals. 

* * « 

1959 marked the beginning of arti- 
ficial breeding of beef cattle in Geor- 
gia, reports H. K. Welch, Jr., extension 
dairy project leader. He said that a 
small percentage of the 38,000 cows 
bred were bred to American Breeders 
Service progeny performance tested 
beef bulls. 

+ * x 

North Carolina farmers who are cast- 
ing around for a new source of agricul- 
tural income might take a look at 
stocker cattle. J. S. Buchanan, live- 
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stock specialist, says the field is wide 
open and North Carolina farmers are 
in good position to supply the demand. 


“The best demand we have in North | 


Carolina for any kind of cattle,” Bu- 
chanan said, 
on grass pasture in April. 


calves through the winter for sale as 
stockers or feedlot 
early spring.” 


* « * 


Fewer calves marketed at 
weights, increased group-lot selling and 
wiser use of marketing information are 
among changes noted in the Florida 


cattle industry by J. E. Pace, Florida | 
Agricultural Extension Service animal | 


husbandman. “Calves at light weights 


or as vealers have always been the least | 


profitable way of production,” he said. 
Another trend is more sales of cattle on 
the 
men are having their bulls checked for 
fertility and cows for pregnancy. 


FOREIGN NOTES 
NEW ZEALAND 


An item in the press in January said | 
Shipping Co. was | 
withdrawing the ship Saracen from the | 


that The Crusader 
beef shipment run from New Zealand 
to the United States. A later story, 
however, announced that the company 
will begin a regular run in April for 
meat shipments with another ship 
named Port Montreal. 


HIDES 


U. S. exports of cattle hides and calf 


and kipskins fell sharply in 1959, at- 
tributed to increased domestic demand 


and higher U. S. prices during most of | 


the year. Exports of cattle hides at 4.2 


million pieces were down 23% from | 


1958. Calf and kipskins were down 42 
and 32% respectively. 
are expected to increase. 


CANADA 


During 1959 Canada imported 29,400 | 
head of U. S. beef cattle for slaughter— | 


largest number since World War II and 
probably a record. 


the United States; 460,000 in 1958... 
Canada has removed the embargo on 
inshipments of U. S. hogs and sheep 
imposed in 1952 because of existence 
of vesicular exanthema in_ several 
stctes. 


AUSTRALIA 


Four ships left Australia between 
Dec. 16 and 31 for the eastern coast of 
the United States with a total of 8,041 
tons of meat, 6,018 of it beef. Between 
Dec. 5 and Dec. 30 three ships left for 
the western coast with 719 tons of meat, 
486 of it beef. Two ships left in Janu- 
ary with 1,089 tons of frozen beef, 974 
tons for the western coast and 115 tons 
for Chicago. Three ships in February 
had 273 tons for the West Coast; 920 
tons for New York, Boston, Chicago. 


“is for stocker steers to go | 
Many farm- | 
ers in this area could grow feeder | 


replacements in | 


light 


ranch, Pace said, and more cattle- | 


1960 exports | 


In the same year | 
Canada shipped 208,000 feeder cattle to 
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Baler speeds can be in- 
creased 50% or more over 
baler-wagon methods. As 
a result, field .. 

time is cut in 

half. You profit ‘as 
further with added 
benefits of less 
drudgery, better hay and 

prevention of losses due GSR Rs Bit) = 
to weather and rough 
bale handling. WHEEL- 
LOADER offers one-mov- 
ing-part-simplicity. Gives 
round or square bales kid 
glove treatment on any 
terrain. Learn more about 
the added profit possibil- 
ties in your operation. 
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CATTLEMEN FROM 
ACROSS THE U.S. 
AT THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
IN DALLAS 


Standing before their 
State’s beef council exhibit 
at the National convention 
are these Floridians: (L. to 
r.) Hans Grosklos, Fort 
Pierce; Mrs. J. O. Pearce; 
Mr. and Mrs. Cushman S. 
Radebaugh, Orlando; Mrs. 
Hans Grosklos; Mr. and Mrs. 
Alto Adams, Jr., Fort Pierce. 


WILDERNESS BILLS 


(The following is from a speech by 
John B. Barnard, Jr., assistant attorney 
general of Colorado, at a meeting in 
December of the Colorado River Water 
Users Association in Las Vegas, Nev.) 


PART I 


There are many different forms of 
wilderness measures pending in the 
86th Congress. However, the bill that 
is being actively considered is S. 1123, 
introduced by Senator Humphrey and 
others. Unfortunately, the current 
status of S. 1123 is quite confused in 
that many amendments have been pro- 
posed, dealing with many of the real 
issues raised by the proposal, some of 
which amendments seem certain to be 
adopted. Hence, I must, in order to 
avoid an unduly lengthy discussion, 
deal with the bill as it was introduced, 
and without a detailed discussion of 
who’s amendments would resolve 
which of the issues presented. 

Before considering the real issues 
involved in S. 1123, let’s take a look 
at the cat and see what breed it is. 
Section 1 says, among other things, 
that the Congress recognizes that an 


expanding population is ultimately 
destined to occupy and modify all areas 
within the United States, its territories 
and possessions, except those that are 
designated as wilderness. It says that 
the preservation of such areas of wil- 
derness is good and that it provides 
recreational, scientific, scenic and his- 
torical values and promotes health and 
well-being. It is accordingly declared 
to be the policy of the Congress to se- 
cure an “adequate” system of wilder- 
ness areas and to provide for their 
protection. Section 2 thereupon gives 
sanction to the preservation as wilder- 
ness of all areas now within national 
ownership and so far undeveloped. 

Subsection 1(d) states that the pur- 
poses of the measure are within and 
supplemental to the purposes for which 
national forests were originally estab- 
lished, and that it is the policy of Con- 
gress to administer the national forests 
on a multiple-use basis. Wildnerness 
supporters attempt by this language to 
make it appear that wilderness use is 
within the concept of multiple use. As 
a matter of fact, wilderness use ex- 
cludes other use, and, hence, the the- 
ories are in direct conflict. 

Section 1 (c) sets forth the emotional 
appeal of the wilderness supporters in 
these terms: 


“A wilderness, in contrast with those 
areas where man and his own works 
dominate the landscape, is hereby 
recognized as an area where the earth 
and its community of life are untram- 
meled by man, where man himself is 
a visitor who does not remain.” 

Although this language does not cre- 
ate a serious issue, I cannot help but 
comment that the author of this par- 
ticular phrase seems to me to be 
slightly illogical. When one says the 
“earth and its community of life” is or 
may be “trammeled” by man, one puts 
man apart from the “earth and its 
community of life.” I assume the theory 
is that man came from another planet, 
since he is not a part of the “earth 
and its community of life.” However, 
I cannot understand why it has taken 
us sO many years to develop to the 
point where we can travel through 
space if we were able to do so at some 
time in the distant past. Suffice it to 
say that it is a part of the “earth and 
its community of life.”I would cite the 
book called “Genesis” as partial au- 
thority for this statement. To me, this 
sentence which I have quoted from S. 
1123 is an example of the unfounded 
sentimentality and inconsistent think- 
ing reflected throughout the legisla- 
tion. 


A great many Utah people were on hand for the January convention—as can be gathered from this well-filled camera shot. 
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A part of the Oregonians who went to the National meeting at Dallas sit—and stand—for their picture. 


Section 2 states what areas shall be 
within the wilderness system. All ex- 
isting wild and wilderness areas shall 
immediately become a part of the sys- 
tem, and primitive areas will become 
a part of the system unless specifi- 
cally excluded by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture within the next 20 years 
Under this subsection (2(a)), areas to- 
taling 5 million acres would be in- 
cluded immediately. Ultimately, nearly 
14 million acres would be included 
thereunder. 

Section 2(b) provides that all unde 
veloped areas in the national park sys- 
tem would be included within the wil- 
derness system, unless the Secretary 
of the Interior, within 10 years, ex- 
cludes areas which are to be developed 
in the future. 

Under Section 2(c) all wildlife ref- 
uges and ranges designated by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior within 5 years 
after the act is adopted would be in- 
cluded. 

Section 2(d) provides that undevel- 
oped areas in Indian reservations would 
be included, with the agreement of the 
Indian tribe having jurisdiction. 


Lastly, under section 2(e), any other 
federal lands may be designated for 
inclusion within the system by the 
administrator having jurisdiction, as 
well as any private lands which are 
conveyed to the United States for that 
purpose. 

The last subsection (f) of Section 
2 provides for the method by which 
areas are included and by which desig- 
nated areas are modified. Inclusion, ex- 
clusion and modification is accom- 
plished by the act of the administra- 
tor having jurisdiction, after hearing 
if demanded, and his act becomes ef- 
fective unless a concurrent resolution 
opposing such addition, deletion or 
modification is adopted by the Con- 
gress within 120 days. 

Section 3 states what wilderness 
It states that they shall be 
used for recreational, scenic, scientific, 


areas are. 
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educational, conservation and historical 
use. However, it goes on to say that 
in making such use, you can’t use any 
motor vehicles, nor can you land any 
aircraft nor, impliedly, can you fly any 
aircraft over the areas, nor can you 
use motorboats or motorized equipment 
of any kind, nor any mechanical trans- 
port or delivery of persons or supplies 
You cannot have any road, nor any 
structure in excess of the minimum 
required for administration of the 
area. 

Section 3 makes provision for 
some exceptions. Grazing may be per- 
mitted to continue where it is already 
established, and the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture can take such measures as he 
deems necessary to control insects and 
diseases. If you want to build a canal 
across the wilderness area, all you 
have to do is get the President of the 
United States to find that it is in the 
national interest that such be done. 
Also, except where the President spe- 
cifically authorizes it, prospecting, min- 
ing, the establishment and mainte- 


also 


George E. Lewis (left) vice-president 
of the American Meat Institute, presents 
a special file of cattle and beef informa- 
tion to the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association at Dallas. Accepting, 
is the outgoing president, Jack Milburn 
of Grass Range, Mont. 


nance of reservoirs and water conser- 
vation works, road construction, and 
right of way for pirslines and power 
lines are prohibited. 


Out of a total of approximately 50 
million acres that would almost imme- 
liately be included within the system, 
14 million are within national forest 
areas. However, the exceptions I have 
mentioned are applicable only to wil- 
derness areas within the national for- 
If the area happens to be within 
a wildlife refuge or range, or a na- 
tional park or monument or other pub- 
lic land, it would take an act of Con- 
gress in order for one to build a road 
into or across the areas, or to even dig 
a ditch across the area if such were 
necessary to make use of water re- 
sources available. Furthermore, in the 
national park areas which are forested, 
it would take an act of Congress in 
order to institute mechanical measures 
for the control of insects and diseases. 
Lastly, it should be noted that the use 
of mechanical equipment or construc- 
tion of roads to prevent or control fires 
in these areas is prohibited. It was 
stated by one of the wilderness sup- 
porters at a hearing in support of the 
legislation that this was true, and they 
have so provided with full knowledge 
of what they are doing. However, he 
said that they felt it would be better 
for these forested areas to be destroyed 
by fire in a natural condition than to 
be destroyed by the building of roads 
through the areas in order to protect 
against fires. And they call themselves 
“conservationists.” 


ests! 


Section 4 provides for the creation of 
a National Wilderness Preservation 
Council with several members, includ- 
ing the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and appointed members. This agency 
would serve the purpose of coordinat- 
ing activities and information con- 
cerning wilderness 

(To Be Continued) 





Through a Ranch House 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


THANKS to Clar- 

Morrell (who 

typical mod- 

esty forgot to tell 

me she’d been 

elected one of our 

vice-presidents and 

the chairman of the 

beef promotion 

committee) I have 

a wonderfully com- 

plete and entertain- 

Mrs. McDonald ing report of the 

Dallas convention 

to share with you 

Pinch-hitting for our pub- 

licity chairman, Bea Peterson (who 

was recovering from major surgery 

and unable to make the trip this year) 

Clarissa took time each night, often at 

midnight or later, to write a full ac- 

count of the day’s activities. I am very 

grateful to her personally and I think 

all stay-at-home CowBelles will join 

me in appreciation of this—the next- 

best thing to being there in person. So 

with no more ado, let’s hear her ac 
count of how the meetings went: 


COWBELLES’ CONVENTION 


By Clarissa (Mrs. Earl) Morrell 


Jan. 27. 
P.M., Jr. 


issa 


with 


this month. 


Reception for the ladies, 7 
Ballroom, Statler Hilton. 
Hostesses: Mmes. Ben. H. Carpenter, 
Norman Moser, Tobin Armstrong, 
Hayes Mitchell, Lee Welder, Dan C 
Williams, L. H. True and Ray Wilson. 
Each of the four sections of the beauti- 
fully-decorated table offered tea and 
coffee, petits fours and assorted cookies 
and the ladies enjoyed the hour of 
meeting and greeting new friends and 
old. 

Adjournment to the Gold Room fo1 
state presidents’ reports. Mrs. N. H 
Dekle opened the meeting with a warm 
welcome and introduced members of 
her executive committee who had 
worked with her throughout the year. 

Eighteen state presidents reported on 
the work done by their states; a pre- 
liminary report of the public relations 
contest finished the this 
first evening. 

Jan. 28. No CowBelle activities this 
morning so some ladies attended ANCA 
session and others just milled around 
looking up friends. 1 P.M., Grand Ball- 
room, Sheraton-Dallas Hotel, annual 
ladies’ luncheon. I was told places 
were set for 500 and they were filled. 
Tables covered with pink cloths, blue 
china and gleaming silver, and the beef 
roast absolutely “yummy.” A fashion 


business of 
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show featured beautiful spring styles. 
In the evening the North Dakota 
delegation met in the Silver Room for 
dinner and a neighborly visit; there 
about 50 present. Understand most 
other groups were also holding 
similar meetings. 


state 


Attended social hour from 6 to 8 at 
the Statler Hilton. Table setting had a 
huge cowboy boot as the centerpiece. 
Wonderful food, and the place was 
packed. 

Jan. 29. Breakfast at 8:00 A.M.; then 
on to the annual CowBelle business 
meeting, with invocation by Mrs. Dekle, 
address of welcome by Mrs. Norman 
Moser, response by the CowBelles’ first 
president, Mrs. O. W. Lynam. 

Mrs. J. B. Smith reported on the 
American Father of the Year project 
and introduced Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Schnell of Dickinson, N. D. Mr. Schnell 
was winner of the 1959 award. The 
Schnells received gifts from the Cow- 
Belles and later appeared on a down- 
town television program. 

Mrs. S. R. Claridge gave a touching 
memorial to CowBelle members who 
passed away during the past year. 

The business followed, with 
secretary’s and treasurer’s reports first, 
followed in turn by the beef promotion 
report by Mrs. Raymond Adams, sub- 
stituting for Mrs. Lee Perkins who was 
absent. Mrs. William Garrison gave the 
3eef for Father’s Day report and Mrs. 


session 


John Harting a report on the public 
relations work for the year. Member- 
ship and the scrapbook were discussed 
by Mrs. Clyde King. 

A lively discussion on the proposed 
By-Laws was led by Mrs. Giorgi. A 
vote on incorporation was taken and 
the measure passed. After discussion, 
the By-Laws were voted on and ac- 
cepted. 

Mrs. John Guthrie reported on our 
Beef Cookery books and Mrs. Robert 
Burghart on the new revised edition. 
Mrs. Mose Trego reported on the budg- 
et. Mrs. Gilman Peterson, publicity 
chairman, was absent due to illness. 
Mrs. George Rule completed reports 
by discussing the results of her com- 
mittee’s work on auditing. Mrs. John 
Furman of Nebraska, chairman of the 
nominating committee, then reported 
the results of her committee’s work. 
(Report of officers elected and commit- 
tee chairmen appointed was rushed 
to print in the February issue.) 

(I shouldn’t forget to mention the 
two huge red satin bells tied with big 
white silk bows that decorated the 
speaker’s table; they were presented, 
I understand, by the Mississippi dele- 
gation.) 

Mrs. J. B. Smith, newly elected pres- 
ident of the National CowBelles, met 
shortly afterwards with the new group 
and some of the former officers in her 
suite. Over luncheon their future plans 


Winners of the public relations contest conducted by the American National 
CowBelles receiving their special leather plaques from Mrs. John Harting, Pomeroy, 
Wash., contest chairman, third from left. (L. to r.) Henry Schnebly, president, 
Kittitas County Cattlemen’s Association, Ellensburg, Wash.; Mrs. Helen Bonnell, 
president of the Colorado CowBelles, representing the Gunnison (Colo.) County 
Stockgrowers; Mrs. Walter Jacobson, representing the Oregon CowBelles; Mrs. 
Walter H. Jarvi, representing the Slim Buttes CowBelles, Prairie City, S. Dak.; Mrs. 
Frank E. Long, of the Johnson County CowBelles, Buffalo, Wyo. 
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Wily 
a ee 


These California ladies (and don’t overlook the very young one in the front row) journeyed with their menfolk to Texas 


for the National convention. 


were discussed and members _intro- 
Guced. 

Many busloads of cattlemen and 
CowBelles went over to Fort Worth 
in the evening to watch the big rodeo. 

Jan. 30. Convention over and every- 
one heading for home . And when 
the next one comes around we'll be 
pawing like old fire horses when they 
hear the whistle. 

Betty Smith’s president’s breakfast 
was a very pleasant affair. Betty in- 
troduced her officers and state officers. 
Discussion followed on work to be 
taken up and the special projects as- 
signed to each officer. The group was 
briefed on the budget, past and esti- 
mated. A new project for beef promo- 
tion involving the uses of leather was 
discussed and will be reported on later. 

Clelie Dekle spoke briefly, expressing 
her appreciation of help from her fel- 
low officers and members. She espe- 
cially asked for closer relations be- 
tween outgoing and incoming officers 
for the sake of better continuity. All 
present gave her a rising vote of 
thanks. 

Betty Smith asked that each state 
appoint a publicity chairman for both 
state and national news in order to aid 
the scrapbook work. (And us here at 
Chimes, too, I hope.—ED.) 

After adjournment all went to the 
general session of the Cattlemen where 
Clelie gave a fine report, then intro- 
duced the new CowBelle president, 
Betty Smith, who in turn presented her 
officers. Helped the menfolks choose 
Salt Lake City for the next convention, 
then back to our rooms to rest before 
the annual banquet and ball. 

This was held at the Sheraton-Dallas 
Hotel. A huge crowd, fine entertain- 
ment, and wonderful beef steak. 

Exhausted but happy, the groups 
finally broke up, all agreeing this had 
been a wonderful convention — “the 
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best ever”... at least 700 CowBelles 
were in attendance. 
” . . 

Vivacious, blonde Betty Smith is a 
ranch wife and church and civic leader 
who has volunteered countless hours 
and miles of travel in behalf of the beef 
cattle industry through service to the 
American National CowBelles. 

A native of Pawhuska, Okla., the 
former Betty White attended high 
school there and studied at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma before returning 
to a ranch near Pawhuska in 1932 as 
the bride of J. B. Smith. The Smiths’ 
ranching operations are in the famed 
“Blue Stem” grass areas of northern 
Oklahoma and southern Kansas where 
they raise Hereford cattle. 

Both Betty and her husband have 
been active in various cattlemen’s as- 
sociations. Betty is a past president of 
the Oklahoma CowBelles, was general 
chairman for ladies’ activities for the 
National cattlemen’s convention in 
Oklahoma City in 1958 and is active on 
the ladies’ committee for the Osage 
County Cattlemen’s Association. In 
January of 1959 she was elected first 
vice-president of the American Nation- 
al CowBelles and named chairman of 
the CowBelles’ “All-American Father 
of the Year” contest. 

Mr. Smith, former student at Okla- 
homa State University, is now serving 
on the agricultural advisory commit- 
tee for the school. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Osage County and Okla- 
homa Cattlemen’s associations and has 
been a vice-president of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. 

Mrs. Smith is a director of the Okla- 
homa Division of the American Can- 
cer Society, serving as crusade chair- 
man for her county the past six years. 
She is active in the Heeko Study Club 
and the Presbyterian Church in Paw- 
huska. 


American National 
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President’s Message 


Aloha! Our 50th state, Hawaii, is de- 


lightful. From arid desert country to 
lush green mountainsides we saw cattle 
ranches as well as orchids, pineapples 
and sugar cane. 

The women with whom I talked were 
very receptive to the CowBelles, and 
organizational plans will be presented 
at a May cattlemen’s meeting. If you 
have rancher friends in the Islands, 
why not write and tell them of your 
CowBelle activities? 

Dorothy McDonald and I want so 
much for you local and state CowBelles 
to report your activities. So much that 
is accomplished in one area can be 
adapted to another. If you do not have 
a publicity chairman, please appoint 
one now. 

We have a new beef promotion com- 
mittee, radio and TV. Mrs. S. R. Clar- 
idge of Safford, Ariz., is the chairman. 
Please name your chairman and Lois 
will have many plans and ideas you 
can use. 

Our Beef for Father’s Day chairman, 
Mrs. J. B. Williams, Granite Station, 
3akersfield, Calif., is getting in full 
swing preparing materials for this 
year’s promotion. Please do send in 
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your chairmen’s names to her. Mrs. 
Chas. B. Fisackerly, Sunflower, Miss., 
is awaiting your state winners in the 
All-American Father contest. 

Mrs. Earl Morrell, Dunn Center, N. 
Dak., is beef promotion chairman and 
she will concentrate on our outdoor 
cookery, fairs and booths, and Christ- 
mas promotions. Mrs. Roy Houck, 
Gettysburg, S. Dak., is membership and 
scrapbook chairman; please send her 
your clippings and pictures. 

I am greatly honored to be your pres- 
ident, and I shall do my best to serve 
you. I ask for your continuing wonder- 
ful support and participation in our 
CowBelle activities and projects. Re- 
member, there are two doors to oppor- 
tunity—Push and Pull.—Betty Smith. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
FOR 1960 

BEEF PROMOTION—Mrs. Ear! Mor- 
rell, Dunn Center, N.D. 

BEEF FOR FATHER’S DAY—Mrs 
J. B. Williams, Granite Station, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

ALL-AMERICAN FATHER OF THE 
YEAR—Mrs. Charles B. Fisackerly, 
Sunflower, Miss. 

MEMBERSHIP AND SCRAPBOOK 
—Mrs. L. R. Houck, Gettysburg, S.D. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION Mrs. 
Claridge, Safford, Ariz. 


MESSAGE FROM YOUR 
“BEEF FOR FATHER’S DAY” 
CHAIRMAN: 


Time marches on and once again 
CowBelles are starting to plan for 
“Beef for Father’s Day” promotion. My 
greetings to you as your 1960 chair- 
man! Mrs. Freeland Farnsworth of 
Porterville, Calif., is the co-chairman 
We sincerely hope for your cooperation 
to make this program a and 
may each CowBelle continue to pro- 
claim “Beef for Father’s Day.” 

State Presidents: The only informa- 
tion I have to pass on to you at this 
time is that the possibility of giving 
some or all of the materials free to 
states this year is being considered. 
More banners and envelope stickers 
are to be printed, and sample kits will 
be sent—one to each state—as soon as 
all available material is compiled. You 
as state president can help by sending 
me NOW the name of your chairman 
to whom the sample kit should be sent. 
Please direct all correspondence to me 
—Nona D. (Mrs. J. B.) Williams, Gran- 
ite Station, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Nona Williams, Chairman 
American National CowBelles 
“Beef for Father’s Day” 


Here and There 
With the CowBelles 


Judge Hatfield Chilson, former un- 
dersecretary of the Department of the 
Interior and newly appointed to the 


success, 
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federal bench, was featured speaker as 
the Colorado CowBelles met for their 
annual stock show breakfast on Jan. 
20. Speaking on the need for conserva- 
tion of natural resources, Judge Chilson 
emphasized the necessity of developing 
water for future needs of the state and 
nation. He warned that the Colorado 
River is the last source of unappropri- 
ated water within the state and that 
when storage facilities on the Colorado 
are fully developed, the state must turn 
to underground water supplies and to 
applied conservation practices. He 
urged that all persons take an interest 
in water problems and asked public 
support of legislation introduced to pro- 
vide a study of underground water re- 
sources within the state. 

During the breakfast CowBelles gave 
special honor to Mrs. R. A. Burghart of 
Colorado Springs, former president of 
both the American National CowBelles 
and the Colorado CowBelles. In pre- 
senting a trophy, Mrs. J. T. Wadlow, 
immediate past president of the Colo- 
rado group, thanked Mrs. Burghart for 
her devoted service at both levels of 
the CowBelles’ organization. Mrs. Rus- 
sell Rose of Pueblo, also a former Colo- 
rado CowBelle president, was co-chair- 
man of the presentation committee 


Colorado Boys’ Ranch at La Junta 
was the topic of a brief talk by Mrs. 
Lyle Mariner, representing Colorado 
Boys’ Ranch Foundation. 


* * * 


The New Year meeting of the Fre- 
mont County CowBelles was called to 
order by president Mrs. Thad Corey 
on Jan. 3 in the home of Mrs. Tom 
Coleman in Canon City. A card was 
read from State President Mrs. Helen 
Bonnell, thanking the ladies for the 
pleasant time the state officers had at 
the December meeting. Father of the 
Year Chairman Mrs. Victor Miller re- 
ported her campaign under way. Prices 
of table cloths and aprons were 
amended. Officers for the coming year 
were elected. They are: Mrs. Robert 
Shoemaker, president; Mrs. Victor Mil- 
ler, vice-president; Mrs. Nate Patton, 
secretary; Mrs. David Nash, treasurer; 
Mrs. State Goodwin, historian, and Mrs. 
Thad Corey, reporter. 

* + * 


At their February meeting, also held 
at the Coleman home in Canon City, 
the Fremont County CowBelles heard 
reports given by those who attended 
the state meeting breakfast, luncheon 
and style show. Mrs. Thad Corey pre- 
sided. 


* * * 


Montana CowBelles report their pro- 
gram of beef education in high schools 
will reach 1,500 students this year. The 
CowBelles found that because of lim- 
ited budgets, many home economics 
teachers spend allotted money on foods 
other than beef. The CowBelles fur- 
nish the beef, the recipes and even the 
enthusiasm to the teachers. Result: 
Home ec teachers then teach cheaper- 
cut beef cookery to the teenagers. 


At Rosebud, Mont., where there is no 
cafe, the Rosebud-Treasure County 
CowBelles have been serving beef- 
burgers after basketball games there. 
Profits help finance CowBelles beef 
promotion campaigns. 


Veet the State Officers 


Mrs. Pete Hill 
(Mary), of Powder- 
ville, is president of 
Montana Cow- 
Belles. She was 
raised on Powder 
River in southeast- 
ern Montana, and is 
of the fourth gener- 
ation of a pioneer 
family. Mary is the 
oldest of three Jen- 
sen sisters. She and 
Pete carry on with 
the historical P J 
ranch, formerly owned by her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pete Jensen. Mr. Jensen 
passed away in 1944 and Mrs. Jensen 
lives in Miles City. 

Mary graduated from Northeast Mis- 
souri State College at Kirksville, where 
she met Pete Hill. Their ranch wedding 
is described in Alice Marriott’s recent 
book, “Hell on Horses and Women”: 
“John agreed to cook a barbecue dinner 
for the guests ... When the day came 
the family laid wagon sheets over the 
grass to make an aisle and a place for 
the wedding party to stand. They 
moved the piano out and set it on one 
side of the yard so that Clarissa, the 
second girl, could play the wedding 
march. The day was sunny and the 
flowers were all there in place, without 
anybody’s bothering with cutting and 
arranging them. It was the prettiest 
wedding Powder River had ever seen.” 

The Hills’ daughter, Elnora, attends 
college at Montana State in Bozeman, 
and their youngest son, Frank, is a 
freshman in high school in Miles City. 
P. J., their second child, will attend 
college next year. Meantime he is serv- 
ing as president of the Montana Future 
Farmers of America, and helping his 
father on the ranch. 

The organization in 1956 of the 
Southeastern Montana CowBelles, Mon- 
tana’s first local chapter, under Mrs. 
Hill’s sponsorship, established Montana 
CowBelles as a beef promotional group. 
Following this pattern, Montana is fast 
becoming organized and this year re- 
cords 28 local chapters. Montana Cow- 
Belles are expanding and flourishing 
under Mary’s enthusiastic guidance.— 

Margaret Hall 


Mrs. Hill 


The Brawny Ones 
Need Their Beef, Too 

The athletes representing 33 coun- 
tries gathered at Squaw Valley in Feb- 
ruary for the Olympic Winter games 


got beef as the principal meat. The 
participating countries’ coaches, “in- 
sisted on daily servings of beef because 
of its body-building and nutritional fac- 
tors,” says the California Beef Council. 
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HALOGETON 

A three-way research on halogeton is 
showing how to control this poisonous 
weed infesting about 10.5 million acres 
in the semi-arid West, USDA reports. 
Herbicides offer most promise so far 
in controlling the weed in small areas. 
Research is under way to develop 
grasses and shrubs to reseed ranges 
after halogeton is removed. USDA sci- 
entists also are trying to find insects 
that attack the weed (but most of them 
can’t be used because they like sugar 
beets too well). Other studies are aimed 
at finding weaknesses in the weed that 
may offer possibilities for several 
methods. This Asian weed, which 
slightly resembles the Russian thistle, 
is spreading into an estimated three- 
quarters million acres each year. 


STEAK “HEARER” 

A technique developed at the New 
York State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, enables researchers to 
tell whether an animal’s meat is fat or 
lean by analyzing echoes from the mus- 
cles. Used on beef cattle, hogs and 
lambs, the process may mean better 
grades of meat. The machine will be 
on display at Cornell’s farm and home 
week, Mar. 22-24. The technique in- 
volves passing high frequency sound 
waves through tissues. The waves 
bounce back from the borderlines be- 
tween fat, lean and bone. The time they 
take to bounce back varies with the 
depth of the borderlines. An accurate 
picture of a 12th rib steak or chop can 
be had from the echoes produced as 
the waves strike each change in the 
meat’s density. The 12th rib cuts give 
a reliable sample of the meat of the 
rest of the animal. The device is sim- 
ilar to the one used by manufacturers 
to find flaws in metals. 


FATTENING CULLS 

Profits from fattening old cull cows 
depends on cheap feed, a good margin, 
or both, according to Animal Husband- 
man Frank Whetzal of South Dakota 
State College. This statement is based 
on an experiment in which 36 eight- 
year-old, open, thin cows were fattened 
for 63 days. They were fed corn silage, 
prairie hay, protein supplement and 
an average of about 7 pounds of grain 
daily. Whetzal says the cows sold for 
an average of $15.21 per cwt. but gains 
cost $28.50 per cwt. 


CALVING 

Size of heifer or calf produced ap- 
parently has little bearing on differ- 
ences found in calving difficulties of 
two-year-old heifers, according to a 
Colorado State University test. The 
question arose as to whether the per- 
centage of “difficult” births could be 
decreased by breeding only the larger 
yearlings to calves as two-year-olds. 
Dr. H. H. Stonaker of the college said 
this did not seem to be the case. “Those 
two-year-olds which calved with diffi- 
culty were almost as heavy as yearlings 
as those which had no difficulty in 
calving. Nor was there an appreciable 
difference in the sizes of calves pro- 
duced by the two groups.” As might be 
expected, however, more two-year-old 
heifers had calving difficulty than did 
cows three years or older. Even with 
assistance, a high percentage of calves 
born in difficult calvings died. Details 
on this and other beef breeding studies 
are included in Bulletin 501-S, “Breed- 
ing for Beef.” Write to: Bulletin Room, 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins, 
Colo. (30 cents for out-of-state resi- 
dents.) 


PINE NEEDLES 

Eating of pine needles by pregnant 
cows may cause abortion, research at 
Colorado State University indicates. 
The dangerous time is during the latter 
part of gestation. None of the beef 
cows involved in the three-year study 
aborted in less than 170 days after 
breeding, regardless of how long they 
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Progeny testing of these performance selected Hereford bulls developed in 
a Colorado State University study will be increased this year through artificial 
insemination. Semen from the bulls will be available to cattlemen wishing to co- 


operate in the project at prevailing commercial rates. 


Staff members said re- 


quests for the breeding service have come from ranchers in California, Colorado, 
Oregon, Texas and Wyoming. (CSU photo.) 
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had been eating needles. But in the 
last three months of the gestation pe- 
riod, abortion occurred within as little 
as two weeks after the animals were 
put on pine needles. Apparently feed- 
ing an adequate ration will not stop 
cattle from eating needles, researchers 
said. In certain instances, they observed 
range cattle of all ages eating needles 
greedily while getting a satisfactory ra- 
tion. Experimental animals ate five 
pounds of needles a day and probably 
would have eaten more. In areas where 
cattlemen have an abortion problem 
that can’t be traced to a specific cause, 
the CSU scientists recommend taking 
pregnant cows off ranges containing 
pine needles. 


SHORTHORNS 


put 

MORE 
POUNDS 
and 

MORE 
PROFIT 

in your 
BEEF 
PROGRAM 


Write 


AMERICAN 
SHORTHORN 
ASS’N. 


OMAHA 7, NEBRASKA 


—THINKING ABOUT BUYING A — 


DIAMOND? 


FANTASTIC 
NEW 
SCIENTIFIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


(SCRATCHES GLASS) 


$ 00 


per 
Carat 


MAN-MADE 


DIAMONDS 


WHITE 
DAZZLING - FIERY - BRILLIANT 
HARD 
The stone you have read about in Reader's 
Digest, Saturday Evening Post, Time, Life, etc. 


WARRANTED AGAINST SCRATCHING, CHIPPING, 
BREAKING OR FREE REPLACEMENT. 


. + To help you select the proper carat size of your 
choice, this chart shows actual carat sizes. 


le. 2c. . b 
ALLIED IMPORT CO. ov. c.c. cem co. 
1661 UNIVERSITY AVE., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Shows and Sales 


$805 AVERAGE SET 
IN NEBR. HEREFORD SALE 
Hereford breeders from five states 
paid $55,640 for 69 bulls in the 42nd 
annual spring auction sponsored by the 
Northwest Nebraska Hereford Associ- 
ation at Valentine, Nebr. Average for 
the sale was $805, with the top bull, 
consigned by Wilbur Drybread of Val 
entine bringing $4,200 and the sale 
champion, also consigned by Drybread, 
bringing $2,625. 


National West- 
ern champ was 
shown by Gene 
Hawkins, Oak- 
land, Ill. The new 
owners, represent- 
ing the Brown 
Palace Hotel in 
Denver, paid $3.75 
a pound for the 
Hereford. From 
left: John Ghigli- 
ano, catering man- 
ager; Ira Dole, 
chef; Charles A. 
O’Toole, vice-pres- 
ident and general 
manager; Plat 
Jacovette, Plat 
packing Co.; Fritz 
Genss, steward; 
and Gene Hawk- 
ins. 


TEXAS HEREFORD STEER 
CHAMPION AT SAN ANTONIO 


The grand champion of the San An- 
tonio Livestock Show was a 1,010- 
pound Hereford steer shown by Lile 
Lewter of Lubbock, Tex., 15. The ani- 
mal competed with 350 others of all 
breeds. The reserve champion Here- 
ford was a 950-pounder shown by Mrs 
Maybelle Deininger, Joliet, Ill 


ANNUAL RED BLUFF SALE 
SELLS 374 BULLS AT $776 

California’s annual Red Bluff bull 
sale last month saw 288 Hereford bulls 
sell for a total of $244,780 and an $850 
average. The top seven bulls brought a 
$1,632 average per head; the top bull 
sold at $3,500. 

The average on Angus bulls in the 
sale was $552 with a top of $900 

The Shorthorn average was $517, and 
the top animal of that breed sold fo1 
$1,050. 

Second-high price in the event was 
paid for a Hereford which brought 
$3,400. The top-selling pen of three 
Herefords was bought for a total of 
$5,400 and the pen-of-five Herefords 
got a winning bid of $7,000. 

Two Polled Hereford bulls 
the event, bringing $1,250. 

In the over-all figures, an average 
price of $776 was set on the 374 head 
offered at auction. 


sold in 
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COLO. ANGUS ASSN. MEETS, 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 

Charles Bruce of Hotchkiss was 
elected president of the Colorado 
Angus Association at the group’s recent 
annual meeting in Denver. Marvin 
James, Burlington, was named vice- 
president: Dr. John R. Hunt, Evergreen, 
was re-elected secretary - treasurer. 
Frank Richards, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Angus Association, addressed the 
meeting. 


VIRGINIA HEREFORD ASSN. SELLS 
61 HEAD FOR $426 AVERAGE 


The second annual Breeders’ Best 
Show and Sale held Feb. 11-12 at Rich- 
mond by the Virginia Hereford Asso- 
ciation saw 61 head bring $26,000 for 
an average of $426. Price paid for the 
champion bull was $1,500 and the re- 
serve champion bull $1,050 
35 bulls averaged $485. The champion 
female sold at $500 and the reserve fe- 
male at $550. Top price for a female 
in the sale was $575. 
aged $348. 


sold for 


26 females aver- 


EASTERN POLLED HEREFORDMEN 
SELL 91 BULLS AT $509 


In the first bull sale held in Virginia 
under sponsorship of the Eastern Polled 
Hereford Association, 91 bulls were 
sent into seven states for an average 
price of $509. This was $161 above the 
average in last year’s sale which took 
place in Maryland. The top. bull 
brought $2,500 and the top-selling nine 
animals, averaging $1,024, 
total of $9,215. Over-all 
sale was $46,320. 

The sale, the fourth annual event 
sponsored by the eastern breed group, 
was held at Culpeper, where about 600 
breeders gathered for the _ bidding. 
3ulls were graded before they were 
auctioned 


sold for a 
total for the 


WORLD HEREFORD DELEGATES 
TO VISIT KANSAS RANCH 

CK Ranch at Brookville, Kan., is one 
of the ranches chosen to be visited on 
a nation-wide tour to be held in con- 
nection with the world Hereford con- 
vention in August. In 1959, this ranch 
(owned by J. J. Vanier) had more 
registered cattle than any other Here- 
ford ranch in the nation. 

Part of the convention program will 
take place in Kansas City. It will at- 
tract delegates from all over the world. 


S. W. OKLA. ASSOCIATION 
TOTALS $53,000 IN SALE 

In the recent annual sale sponsored 
by the Southwest Oklahoma Cattle- 
men’s Association sale at Lawton, 30 
bulls brought $28,450 to average $800 
and 61 heifers sold for $24,550. Over- 
all average in the sale was $580. A new 
record price was paid for a bull at 
$4,400. A $4,500 bid was set on another 
bull which, however, sold at $1,000 
actual price because of a pre-sale 
agreement, and a half-interest in a 
four-month-old calf got a $2,500 suc- 
cessful bid. The top female price was 
$1,000. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN ASSN. 
MAPS EVENTS OF YEAR 

Directors of the American Shorthorn 
Association met Feb. 9 at Omaha to dis- 
cuss programs and policies, including 
semi-final plans for the World Short- 
horn Conference to be held in Omaha 
during the fall of 1961. The group voted 
to hold their annual 1960 meeting dur- 
ing the 1961 National Western Stock 
Show in Denver; the move to a new 
location was made to give breeders in 
other areas greater opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the organization’s activities. 
Articles of corporation were signed at 
the meeting ... the 1960 National 
Polled Shorthorn Congress will be held 
in Hutchinson, Kans., Apr. 4 and 5. 


HEREFORD STEERS WIN 
AT FORT WORTH SHOW 

At Fort Worth last month, a 1,000- 
pound Hereford steer brought the 
grand championship to 11-year-old Wil- 
burn Holloway of near Abilene in the 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show. Reserve championship honors 
went to 13-year-old Heston McBride, 
Jr., of Blanket, Tex., for his Hereford. 

In the Hereford breeding show, a 
summer yearling bull shown by Turner 
Ranch, Sulphur, Okla., was the cham- 
pion. The animal had previously cap- 
tured the same honor at the National 
Western Stock Show in Denver. The 
reserve champion in Fort Worth went 
to a senior calf from Herschede Ranch, 
Hereford, Ariz., which had taken the 
same award at Denver. In the female 
show, Jack Turner and Sons, Fort 
Worth, showed a winter calf to top 
honors, and Hull-Dobbs Ranch, also of 
Fort Worth, had the reserve animal. 
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NOTICE! CK RANCH HEREFORD 
SALE IS CHANGED TO MARCH 26 


George H. Fritz, manager of the CK 
Ranch, advises us that the sale sched- 
uled for Mar. 7 has been postponed to 
Saturday, Mar. 26. As advertised, the 
offerings will include 65 bulls of strong, 
serviceable age, and 15 heifers, selected 
from the CK Ranch replacement herd, 
in good breeding condition. The CK 
Ranch is at Brookville, Kans. 


MONTANA ANGUS GROUP 
NAMES HARRER PRESIDENT 


W. J. Harrer of Green Meadow 
Ranch, Helena, Mont., has been elected 
president of the Montana Angus As- 
sociation. The group’s recent annual 
meeting was attended by more than 60 
members, who named these other offi- 
cers also: Joe Lee, Belgrade, vice- 
president; Carl Stimson, Belgrade, sec- 
retary-treasurer (re-election. ) 


ANGUS CONFERENCE SET 
IN TEXAS MAY 11-13 


Theme of the May 11-13 sixth annual 
American Angus Conference at College 
Station, Tex., will be “Pacing Progress 
for Greater Profit.” Featured discus- 
sions at the program will include a 
demonstration of a machine which 
measures the loin eye of a live animal 
by the use of ultrasonics. The gather- 
ing is sponsored by the American and 
Texas Angus associations in coopera- 
tion with Texas A.&M. College. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS SELL 
AT SAN ANTONIO AUCTION 


35 Santa Gertrudis breeding animals 
offered at public auction in last month’s 
Alamo Santa Gertrudis Association sale 
of purebred cattle at San Antonio sold 
for a total of $38,510, averaging $1,103. 
16 bulls brought $22,975 for a $1,436 
average, and 19 females totaled $15,535 
to average $817. The top selling bull 
was bought at $3,550; the top female 
price was $1,600. 16 of the 35 animals 
went for more than $1,000 each 


INSPECTION DISPROVES 
UNETHICAL FITTING CLAIM 

A group of youngsters who had hoped 
to show 14 fat steers in the junior feed- 
ing contest at the recent International 
Livestock Exposition in Chicago have 
been vindicated. Previously, their ani- 
mals were disqualified on grounds of 
alleged unethical fitting, though names 
of the young exhibitors were not re- 
leased. At the request of the owners of 
the steers, the University of Illinois 
slaughtered five Illinois-owned steers. 
Clinical, biochemical and pathological 
examination of tissues of each was 
made by six doctors on the university 
staff and their findings indicated that 
abnormalities present resulted from 
natural causes. Recognizable evidence 
of intentional manipulation or altera- 
tion was absent. 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


able 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


Baker, Oregon 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


N BAR RANCH, Grass Range, Mont. 


ALWAYS HAPPY to show our Hereford bulls and females. 


You're 


welcome to come see us at any time, or write. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebraska 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow” 


$860 AVERAGE IS SET 
IN TEXAS CHAROLAIS SALE 


At the Feb. 17 consignment sale of 
ihe Texas Charolois & Charolais-Cross 
Sales Corp. held during the San An- 
tonio Livestock Exposition, 13 purebred 
and 25 crossbred animals sold for a 
total of $32,680 and an over-all average 
of $860. The top selling female, a pure- 
bred with heifer calf at side, brought 
$1,675. The 13 purebred Charolais aver- 
aged $1,261.53; the 15/16 Charolais, 
$730; the 7/8 Charolais, $628.44. 


DEGRAFF WILL ADDRESS 
SANTA GERTRUDIS BREEDERS 


Dr. Herrell DeGraff, research direc- 
tor of the American National Cattle- 
men’s fact-finding committee, will be 
principal speaker at the annual meet- 
ing of Santa Gertrudis Breeders Inter- 
national in San Antonio, Tex., Apr. 16. 

. * 7 

Santa Gertrudis directors have ap- 
proved plans for a composite herd of 
10 top animals to be exhibited at major 
stock shows this year. 


The man with 
the hat—president 
of the American 
National, Fred 
Dressler, Gardner- 
ville, Nev. — was 
honored at the 
Red Bluff bull 
sale banquet in 
February with 
presentation of a 
top Stetson by the 
Federal Land 


Banks of Berkeley, Red Bluff and Reno. From left are A. E. Boerlin, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the Berkeley bank; Norman Brown, director of the bank at 
Reno, who made the presentation; Dressler, and Brunel Christensen, California 
Cattlemen’s Association president, who introduced Dressler. 
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WASHINGTON Notes 


BRUCELLOSIS 


H. J. R. 619 (by Congressman Mc 
Sween, La.) would authorize $20 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1960 and $22 million an 
nually for 1961-65 for brucellosis eradi 
cation work 

WATER 

5555 (by Congressman Rogers, 
Tex.) and S. 1416 (by Senator Mo 
Utah) would recognize authority of 
states relating to control, appropriation, 
use of distribution of water. The Houss 
Interior committee has completed hear 
ings and early action by the committee 
is expected 


MANAGEMENT 
The long-range program for the Bu- 
reau of Land Management’s range, fo! 
est, mineral, wildlife and 
sources follows upon a stepped-up pro 
gram of management facilities for the 
Forest Service. It is also expected that 
a program for the U. S. Fish and Wild- 

life Service will be proposed 


STILBESTROL 


Federal meat inspectors and slaugh 
terers have been instructed by USDA 
that “When at the time of ante-mortem 
inspection the inspector has reason to 
believe a period of time than 48 
hours has elapsed since an animal ha 
been withdrawn from feed 
deithylstilbestrol, such animal shall not 
be passed for slaughter until termina 
tion of such 48-hour period.” 


PENSIONS 
The Keogh-Simpson bill to 


self-employed individual 
portion of their income, tax free, for a 


H. R 


other re 


less 


containing 


permit 


to set aside a 


retirement program, may face tough 
ledding in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. The bill has already passed the 
House. The Treasury Department i 
opposing it. Western members of the 
Senate Finance Committee are: Senator 
Wallace Bennet, Utah; Clinton P. An- 
derson, New Mexico, and (from the 
Middle West) Vance Hartke, Indiana. 


MULTIPLE USE 
A bill (S. 3044) by Senator 
) and a companion bill (H.R 
by Congressman Staggers (W 
would direct that national forests be 
managed under principles of multiple 
use and to “produce a sustained yield of 
products and services.” Under the bill 
it would be the “policy of Congress that 
the forests are established and shall 
be administered for outdoor recreation, 
range, timber, watershed, and wildlife 
and fish purposes.” It would not affect 
the authority of the secretary of the 
with respect to mineral re- 
At present there is no specific 
tatutory provision for multiple-use na- 


Ellendet 
10465) 
Va.) 


(La 


interior 


ources 


tional-forest management 


FARM BILL 


H. R. 10358, a Family Farm Income 
bill, introduced by Congressman Poage 
(Tex.), is designed to reduce the cost 
of farm price and income stabilization 
programs. It would amend the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act by 
including cattle and other livestock. It 
would set up standards for agreements 
with existing marketing or processing 
firms, which would mean fixing prices 
volume, shipping dates, etc. Marketing 
where practicable could be 
okayed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The bill calls for a producer 
make up a 

that get out of a nice 


orders 


commit- 
tee to program on 


supply- 


com- 


modaitie 


o™ 


and-demand balance, with the idea of 
stabilizing the situation. If the program 
looks all right, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would put it to a vote, and two- 
thirds voting for would put it into op- 
eration if it didn’t cost the United 
States (the taxpayers, that is) more 
more than $20 million. There are of 
course other provisions. 


WILDERNESS 
A proposed bill by 


honey includes the 
sions: 


O’Ma- 
provi- 


Senator 
following 


national wilder- 
within the national forests it is 
further declared to be the policy of 
the Congress to administer the national 
forests with the general objectives of 
multiple use and sustained yield. In 
order to carry out this policy the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is, accordingly, di- 
rected to administer the national for- 
ests on a multiple-use basis so that all 
the uses thereof, including grazing, rec- 
reation and wildlife, will be fostered 
and developed 
. no portion of any area included 
within the national wilderness shall be 
used for any form of commercial enter- 
prise not contemplated in the purposes 
of this act. Within such areas, except 
as otherwise provided in this act, there 
shall be no permanent road; nor shall 
there be any use of motor vehicles, 
motorized equipment, or motorboats, 
or landing of aircraft, or any other me- 
chanical transport of persons or sup- 
plies. In addition there shall be no 
construction of any temporary road, 01 
any structure or installation, in excess 
of the minimum required for the ad- 
ministration of the area for the pur- 
poses of this act 
“Within national forest areas in 
cluded in the national wilderness graz- 


“In establishing a 


ness 


Part of the Florida group that attended the National con- 
vention. (Seated, |. to r.): Mrs. Ben McCormick, Jacksonville; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Pearce, Jr., Okeechobee; Mrs. A. D. Davis, 
Jacksonville; Mrs. Bob Deriso, Tampa. (Standing): Ben Mc- 
Cormick, Jacksonville; W. B. “Barney” Barron, LaBelle; Bob 
Cody, Florida Cattleman magazine; Bob Morris, First Na- 


tional Bank, Tampa; June Gunn, Kissimmee; Art Bissett, 
Winter Haven; George Kempfer, Deer Park; O. W. Dixon, 
Tampa; Russell Farmer, Wauchula; Bob Deriso, Tampa; Roy 
Thigpen, Arcadia; Verne Caldwell, assistant county agent, 
Plant City. 
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ing of livestock where it has already 
become well established may be per- 
mitted to continue subject only to such 
restrictions as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture finds, after public hearing, to 
be necessary ... 

“. . . the President may, within a 
specific area and in accord with such 
regulations as he may find necessary, 
authorize prospecting (including ex- 
ploration for oil or gas), mining (in- 
cluding the production of oil or gas), 
and the establishment and maintenance 
of reservoirs, water conservation works 
and other facilities needed in the pub- 
lic interests.” 

The federal government would not be 
exempted from state water law, and 
hunting and fishing would be permitted 
where they were permitted on the date 
of enactment of the act. 

The bill provides that the Geological 
Survey report to Congress with respect 
to every area that any secretary pro- 
poses to add to the wilderness system 
what its prospective value is for min- 
eral or other deposits. 

Washington observers say that even 
with a favorable report by the Senate 
Interior Committee on a _ wilderness 
measure, no final action is likely in the 
House Committee. Key members, they 
say, are inclined to wait at least until 
next year when they will have the re- 
port of the National Outdoor Recre- 
ation Resources Review Commission. 


DUTIES 


Additional duties would be imposed 
on excessive imports of live animals, 
meats and meat products under a bill 
(S. 3035) introduced by Senator Carl 
T. Curtis (Nebr.). The measure pro- 
poses a 25% ad valorem duty (accord- 
ing to value) in addition to any other 
duty on imports during any calendar 
year in excess of similar imports dur- 
ing 1957. 

GRAZING FEES 

Bureau of Land Management grazing 
fees during 1960 will remain at 22 
cents an animal unit month, the same 
as in 1959. The fee is based on average 
livestock prices in the western states 
during 1959. The fees apply to 18,000 
stockmen who graze nearly 8 million 
livestock on about 161 million acres on 
public lands in Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Oregon and California. 


RESOURCE ADVISERS 

S. 2549 by Senator Murray (Mont.) 
would establish a joint congressional 
cominittee on resources and a council of 
resource advisors in the President's of- 
fice. It would seem that this bill would 
only add unnecessary interference with 
present administrative procedures. 


PROMPT PAYMENT 
The USDA is proposing a regulation 
that would extend the P&SY rule now 
applying to commission men (requiring 
remission of proceeds to shippers with- 
in 24 hours) to packers, dealers and 
market agencies buying livestock. 
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MYTRLE ALDEN BLACK 


On Feb. 10 at 
Denver, the 
American Na- 
tional lost one 
of its long-time 
staff members 
with the death 
of Myrtle A. 
Black. She had 
been hospital- 
ized in October 
for several 
weeks and was 
thought to be 
recovering, al- 
though not per- 
mitted by her 
physician to attend the National con- 
vention at Dallas in January—the first 
annual meeting she had missed in more 
than 25 years. Mrs. Black suffered a 
relapse on Jan. 30. She became ill 
while working in the office on the 
week-end and was taken to the hospital 
that evening. She passed away ten days 
later. She had been with the associa- 
tion 30 years, as office manager, and 
then, in the past year, by appointment 
as treasurer. She was also secretary- 
treasurer of the National Live Stock 
Tax Committee at the time of her 
death. 

Myrtle Alden Black was born 63 
years ago in Bussey, Ark., and upon 
the death of her father when she was 
16 embarked on a business career as 
postmaster and manager of a general 
store at Bussey; later, she worked in 
Little Rock. In 1918 she married Gard- 
ner Black and the couple moved to 
Colville, Wash. There is one son, Capt. 
Theodore A. Black, now a jet plane in- 
structor at Valdosta, Ga. Gardner Black 
died in 1937. Other survivors are two 
brothers, J. H. and Vance Alden of 
Denver; a sister, Mrs. Harry Burdick 
of Chicago, and four grandchildren. 

These are the statistics about one of 
the National’s most devoted employes. 
If the people who met her in person or 
who worked with her could add a few 
words to her obituary, they undoubted- 
ly would go beyond her outstanding ap- 
plication to her duties and her unques- 
tioning loyalty to the organization for 
which she worked. They would be sure 
to mention her constant willingness to 
help others, how unsparing she was of 
her own limited strength when any- 
thing needed to be done. They will 
long remember her generosity and her 
courtesy, and the friendliness and con- 
sideration that she had for everyone. 

Funeral services were held at Denver 
on Feb. 15; burial was at Spokane, 
Wash. 


Myrtle Black 


Highway Transportation 
Congress Slated May 10-12 
The 8th Highway Transportation 
Congress will be held in Washington, 
D. C., May 10-12. Sponsored by the 
National Highway Users Conference, 





the congresses, held every two years, 
are attended by highway transporta- 
tion, farm and business representatives 
and public officials. The federal-state 
highway program is slated to be a fea- 
tured topic of discussion. 


THE JOHNSON 
CUBE AND CAKE FEEDER 


BIG 500-LB. CAPACITY 


THE FAST, EASY AND SAFE WAY 
TO FEED CATTLE CUBES AND CAKE 


A TWO-MAN OPERATION DONE BY ONE MAN! 
Cut feeding time by 75-80%! Stop feeding from 
sacks and buckets! Stay out of bad weather! Just 
sit in the cab of your pickup and feed with easy 
pulls on the control rope. No more climbing in- 
and-out of truck. The big C-500 manages a big 
operation in one run; unloads its full 500 Ib. 
capacity in less than 10 minutes. It fits easily on 
standard pickup bed. Sturdy 22 and 24 ga. 
galvanized steel with | and 1I'/,” angle-iron con- 
struction for long life. Our feeders are fully 
guaranteed. 

(Patented: U. S. Pat. Off. No. 2,822,957; other 
pats. pending) 


For information write: 


L. L. JOHNSON INDUSTRIES 


P. O. Box 7 Pauls Valley, Okla. 
DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED 


FREE CATTLE BOOK 
for boys and girls 


32-pages of information on how to 
select, feed, fit, show calves and 
manage beef steer & heifer projects 


Brand-new, 2-color 
booklet with lots of 
pictures prepared by 
leaders in the beef 
cattle industry shows 
you how to win suc- 
cess with your beef 
projects regardless 


of breed. 


FL 


Cais 


TNE 


CLUB LEADERS AND VO. AG. TEACHERS 


Write for several copies to use for instruc- 
tion or as a guide for your club members. 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 


Glue coupon to postcard or write 
for colorful 32-page cattle booklet. 


Name 
Address. 


City_ nee ONG, 
Meil: American Angus Ass'n, St Joseph, Me. 





PATENT NO. 933,535 


There was a time when enough 
people milked that it seemed important 
to teach them how. And it was during 
that period that Inventor Peter J. De 
Vries of Iowa devised the “cow falsies”’ 
pictured here. In his application for 
patent, the inventor said: 

“The purpose of this invention is to 
provide a novel mechanical device that 
simulates the udder and teats of a cow 
pendent therefrom, together with other 
details that afford means for practicing 


—from the patent collection of 
M. J. (Mike) Rivise 
“To prepare for use, the device 
should be hung at a height that will 
permit the user to occupy a chair or 
other seat when practicing with the 
same. Water being introduced... 


FOR THE BOOKSHELF 


Interstate Printers & Publishers, 19- 
27 N. Jackson St., Danville, Ill., have 
brought out Dr. M. E. Ensminger’s 
latest work, the 1960 “Beef Cattle 
Science.” This is an up-to-date revision 
of his former book, “Beef Cattle Hus- 
bandry,” and is considerably larger. It 
treats comprehensively of what the cat- 
tleman and farmer of today need to 
know for successful beef cattle opera- 
tions. Dr. Ensminger, chairman of the 
department of animal science at Wash- 
ington State University, Pullman, is 
himself a recognized authority, but he 
has in addition called on many other 
sources in making all data in his book 
authoritative. The price is $6.75 per 
copy. 

* * os 

Domestic use of synthetic lubricants 
made from fats is expected to increase 
to about 26 million pounds in 1961, 
says USDA. (Use in 1957 was 10 mil- 
lion pounds). The expanded market 
will come from the growing use of jet 
aircraft in which the fats serve as 
lubricant. A copy of “Market Poten- 
tials for Fats and Oils in Synthetic 
Lubricants and Lubricant Additives,” 
AMS-353, may be had from the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, USDA, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


* * + 


Bulletin 501-S, “Breeding for Beef,” 
tells about beef breeding studies con- 
ducted by Dr. H. H. Stonaker of the 
Colorado State University. Write to: 
Bulletin Room, Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins, Colo. (Free to Colo- 
radans; 30 cents to out-staters.) 
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Fresh Meat and Packing 
Products Rates Lowered 

The reductions made by railroads and 
truckers between 1957 and 1959 on 
fresh meat and packinghouse products 
westbound from midwestern to Pacific 
Coast points were approved in the main 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. However, the lower rail rates, 
minimum 50,000 pounds, established 
last June were ordered cancelled as 
“not shown to be just and reasonable.” 
The ICC said a 30-cent differential 
under the motor rates “appears to con- 
stitute a reasonable measure of the rate 
disability of rail service” and ordered 
certain adjustments in the tariffs on 
30,000-pound and 33,000-pound mini- 
mum shipments to reflect the opinion. 
The agency also ordered rail and motor 
carriers to raise present rates by 3% to 
provide “needed” revenue. 


Ground Beef the Important 
Meat in School Lunches 


Schools have become “big business” 
for the food industry, and most of it is 
local, according to a report by USDA. 
Public schools provide an outlet for 
about $600 million in food for lunches, 
most of which is bought from local 
handlers. Only 15%—about $95 million 
—was the value of food donated di- 
rectly by the federal government from 
purchases made for school lunches or 
from commodities acquired under price 
support and surplus removal programs. 
Ground beef was the top meat item. 


Shoe ’Nuff! 


A Stockton, Calif., cattleman took ac- 
tion when an expensive young bull 
he’d bought started growing at such a 
rate that the weight was spreading the 
toes of his front hoofs, causing cracks 
between the toes and making the ani- 
mal almost a cripple. His owner, not 
wanting the costly animal to continue 
with such a defect, called in a shoe 
serviceman and persuaded him to make 
up a pair of boots for the bull. The re- 
sulting footgear acted as a vice to draw 
the tues together and wedge the outer 
edge to stop an outside roll in the gait. 
(The shoes, worn for some time, ac- 
complished their purpose.) 


Jeep to Jet 


Some specifications on a jet-age ve- 


hicle that could facilitate ranch work 
were given by William R. Bertelsen of 
Neponset, Ill., at the meeting of the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers. The aermobile, a peripheral jet 
vehicle, is 32” high, 71” wide and 101” 
long. It has a 72-HP engine and fuel 
consumption is five gallons per hour. 
Its maximum altitude at 585 pounds 
gross weight is six inches. It operates 
over any unobstructed surface without 
steep grade or projections higher than 
the operating altitude—over snow, ice, 
open water, paved roads, plowed fields 
or marshlands. The machine was de- 
veloped by Bertelsen Mfg. Co. 


AFFILIATED STATE 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS OF ANCA 


ALABAMA CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Ed Wadsworth, Prattville 
Sec., E. H. Wilson, Montgomery 


ARIZONA CATTLE GROWERS ASSN. 
Pres., Earl Horrell, Globe 
Sec., Mrs. J. M. Keith, Phoenix 


ARKANSAS CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Acting Pres., Arch Smith, Texarkana 
Exec, Sec., Dennis Jarratt, Forrest City 


CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Brunel Christensen, Likely 
Sec., J. Edgar Dick, San Francisco 


COLORADO CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Otto A. Maul, Kiowa 
Sec., David G. Rice, Jr., Denver 


FLORIDA CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., J. O. Pearce, Jr., Okeechobee 
Sec., (asst.), R. Elmo Griffin, Kissimmee 


GEORGIA LIVESTOCK ASSN., INC. 
Pres., Dr. Harry L. Brown, Mountain City 
Sec., W. Tap Bennett, Savannah 


IDAHO CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Amos Eckert, Boise 
Sec., Leon L. Weeks, Boise 


KANSAS LIVESTOCK ASSN. 
Pres., Ray E. Frisbie, McDonald 
Sec., A. G. Pickett, Topeka 


LOUISIANA CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Lee Berwick, St. Joseph 
Sec., A. P. Parham, Baton Rouge 


MARYLAND BEEF CATTLE 
PRODUCERS, INC. 
Pres., E. Brooke Lee, Damascus 
Sec., Amos R. Meyer, College Park 


MISSISSIPPI CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Frank Brumfield, Inverness 
Sec., Paul F. Newell, State College 


MISSOURI LIVESTOCK ASSN. 
Pres., J. R. Bartels, St. Mary’s 
Sec., J. W. Burch, Columbia 


MONTANA STOCKGROWERS ASSN. 
Pres., Gene Etchart, Glasgow 
Sec., Ralph Miracle, Helena 


NEBRASKA STOCK GROWERS ASSN. 
Pres., G. J. McGinley, Ogallala 
Sec. Robert Howard, Alliance 
NEVADA STATE CATTLE ASSN. 
Pres., Norman Brown, Smith 
Sec., Fred B. Harris, Elko 
NEW MEXICO CATTLE GROWERS ASSN. 
Pres., W. I. Driggers, Santa Rosa 
Sec., Horace Hening, Albuquerque 
NEW YORK BEEF CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Thomas Forrestel, Medina 
Sec., M. D. Lacy, Ithaca 
NORTH CAROLINA CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Henry Gray Shelton, Speed 
Sec.-Treas., M. Edmund Aycock, Raleigh 
NORTH DAKOTA STOCKMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Leonard Davis, Killdeer 
Sec., Clair Michels, Bismarck 
OKLAHOMA CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Ralph Barby, Knowles 
Sec., George Reid, Oklahoma City 
OREGON CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Kent Magruder, Clatskanie 
Sec., Cecil Edwards, Prineville 
SOUTH DAKOTA STOCK GROWERS ASSN. 
Pres., Walter Crago, Belle Fourche 
Sec., Jack McCulloh, Rapid City 
TENNESSEE LIVESTOCK ASSN. 
Pres., Wallace Darden, Springfield 
Sec., William P. Tyrrell, Knoxville 
TEXAS & SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE 
RAISERS ASSN. 
Pres., Norman Moser, DeKalb 
Sec., Charles A. Stewart, Ft Worth 
UTAH CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Hugh Colton, Vernal 
VIRGINIA BEEF CATTLE PRODUCERS 
ASSN. 
Pres., Turner A. Gilmer, Jr., Castlewood 
Sec., Allen K. Randolph, Keene 
WASHINGTON CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 
Pres., Al Matsen, Bickleton 
Sec., Dave Foster, Ellensburg 
WYOMING STOCK GROWERS ASSN. 
Pres., Frank C. Mockler, Lander 
Sec., Robert Hanesworth, Cheyenne 
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Personal Mention 


The Nevada State Cattle Association 
has nominated as its 1960 candidate for 
the National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
Pedro Altube. A colorful and generous 
giant of a man, Altube ruled a Nevada 
ranch kingdom the size of central 
Europe a hundred years ago. 


Sir John Hammond of Cambridge, 
England, one of the world’s top animal 
scientists, has been booked for a spe- 
cial two-week session at Washington 
State University this summer. He will 
conduct a seminar and a course in ani- 
mal physiology from June 27 to July 8. 


Robert E. Milodragovich, staff officer 
on the Shoshone National Forest head- 
quartered at Cody, Wyo., has been pro- 
moted to supervise the San Juan Na- 
tional Forest in Durango, Colo. He will 
fill the vacancy resulting from the pro- 
motion of Virgil Carrell to the chief 
forester’s office in Washington, D. C. 


Lyle Liggett, American National’s di- 
rector of information, was a judge in 
the national contest for outstanding 
television news programs. Sponsoring 
the contest was Sigma Delta Chi, na- 
tional journalism fraternity. 


Deaths 


Peter Friis: Mr. Friis, a prominent 
Hollister, Calif., cattleman, died last 
month at age 82. His participation in 
many agricultural activities included 
membership in the California Cattle- 
men’s Association and the National. 


Ed Jameson: One of the leading 
members of the Arizona Cattle Growers 
Association and a member of the Amer- 
ican National, Mr. Jameson passed 
away several weeks ago at the King- 
man hospital. 


Spencer Shattuck: The president of 
the Arizona Hereford Breeders Asso- 
ciation, a former president of the 
Cochise-Graham Cattle Growers and 
long active in the Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers, Mr. Shattuck passed away at his 
home in Bisbee last month. 


Ralph Blakely: Mr. Blakley, of the 
Blakley Livestock Commission Com- 
pany at Denver, died at his home in 
late January at the age of 66. He had 
been inactive in business the past three 
years because of ill health. 


H. A. Bassford: Funeral services were 
held in Torrington, Wyo., for this re- 
tired farmer and father of Forrest 
Bassford, editor of Western Livestock 
Journal. He was 84. 


Bessie Arnold Ross: Mrs. Ross was 96 
years old when she passed away recent- 
ly. She was the widow of Ed T. Ross 
and mother of Roy S. and Robert Y. 
Ross. The family home was in Gordon 
and the ranch the Circle Five. 


March, 1960 


Mar. 21-23—Texas & Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Assn. convention, Austin. 


Mar. 22—Lamb import hearings, Tariff Com- 
mission, Washington. D. C. 


Mar. 27-29—New Mexico Cattle Growers Assn. 
convention, Albuquerque. 


Apr. 3-5—Natl. Institute of Animal Agricul- 
ture, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Apr. 18-20—7th National Watershed Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


Apr. 30—National Hide Assn. convention, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. 


May 1-4—Chamber of Commerce of U. S., 48th 
annual meeting, Washington, D. C. 


May 2-4—Spring meeting, Tanners’ Council, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


May 10-12—8th Highway Transportation Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 


May 11-13—6th annual American Angus con- 
ference, College Station, Tex. 


May 15-17—Montana Stockgrowers’ conven- 
tion, Missoula. 


May 19-21—Washington Cattlemen’s conven- 
tion, Longview. 


May 24—Sandhills Cattlemen’s annual meet- 
ing, North Platte. Nebr. 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In Thousands) 

Cattle Calves 

Jan. 1960 ..... 1,564 413 6,515 1,237 
Jan. 1959 1,441 424 5,885 1,322 


(Cow and heifer slaughter made up 43.2% of 
total federally inspected cattle slaughter, 
against 42.8% in Feb. 1959. Canners and cut- 
ters were 9.5% of the total this year as com- 
pared with 11.5% in the same month last year.) 


Hogs Sheep 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Feb. 25, 1960 Feb. 26, 1959 


$27.75 - 30.00 $29.00 - 32.00 
25.50 - 28.75 26.75 - 30.50 
23.00 - 26.75 25.00 - 27.25 
19.50 - 24.00 23.25 - 25.50 
15.50 - 17.75 19.00 - 20.50 

Vealers, Gd. 29.00 - 31.00 32.00 - 33.00 

Vealers, Std. 23.00 - 29.00 25.00 - 32.00 

F. & S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 23.00 - 30.00 24.75 - 35.00 

F. & S. Strs., Md. 20.00 - 24.50 23.00 - 27.00 

Hogs (180-2407) 13.25- 14.75 15.00 - 16.00 

Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 19.50 - 22.25 18.75 - 19.75 

Ewes, Gd.-Ch. _ 6.50 - 8.00 6.00 - 8.50 


Steers, Prime 
Steers, Choice 
Steers, Good 
Steers, Std. 

Cows, Comm. 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


(Chicago) 
Feb. 25, 1960 


$43.00 - 46.50 
40.50 - 44.00 
37.50 - 40.00 
56.00 - 60.00 
52.00 - 55.00 
42.00 - 52.00 
39.00 - 45.50 
38.00 - 43.00 
38.50 - 42.00 


Feb. 26, 1959 


$44.00 - 48.00 
41.50 - 45.50 
40.50 - 44.00 
55.00 - 59.00 
49.00 - 53.00 
44.00 - 51.00 
35.00 - 42.00 
33.00 - 40.00 
38.00 - 41.00 


Beef, Choice 
Beef, Good 
Beef, Std. 

Veal, Prime 
Veal, Choice 
Veal, Good 
Lamb, Choice 
Lamb, Good 
Pork Loin, 8-12¢ 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1960 1959 1959 


183,360 191,103 159,569 173,008 


5-Yr. 
Avg. 
Frozen Beef 
Cured Beef 
Total Pork 
Veal 

Lamb & Mutton 
Canned Meats 


12,538 11,006 14,194 11,855 
309,498 264,280 240,489 346,642 

9429 9,960 15,704 16,583 
13,988 14,794 10,118 8,784 
67,033 52,544 58,581 57,780 


COVER PICTURE 


This Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
photo is typical of the feeding that goes 
on at this time of year and which may 
extend a little later than usual if the 
tough weather keeps up. 


FERTILIZER INJECTOR 


ADD THE PATENTED DRAGON fertilizer 
injector to your sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tem today for easy results. Ask about our 
FREE SLIDE RULE for ferti-irrigation 


Dragon Engineering Co. 
626 McClary Ave., Oakland 12, Calif. 


FREE 100 PAGE 
HANDBOOK 


and Catalog 
Livestock Diseases 


Save money. Complete list vaccines, 
drugs, instruments. 


KANSAS CITY VACCINE CO. 


Deor. D-!. Kansas City, Mo. 


Permanent 


Installation 
In Any 


Opening Of Cattle Handling Jobs 


Enables you to quickly restrain and safely 
hold cattle for inspection, treatment, brand- 
ing, vaccination, etc. Makes cattle handling 
easier, safer, faster. Every stock farm needs 
and should have this low-cost stock-holding 
gate. 
Accept This “FREE TRIAL” OFFER! 

Try the Farnam Chute Gate at our risk! Use 
it for 30 days and prove to yourself you 
need it on your farm. Write for Illustrated 
Literature and details of 30-Day Trial Plan. 


FARNAM EQUIP. CO. near. CG-13 onava NeORASKA 


Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink 
and full instructions, all for $5.75 postpaid 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
allsizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


prices. 
NECK CHAINS 


1. Bright silvery 


EAR TAGS finish chain. 
: 2.Solid brass num- 

Several kinds to b 1 
select from, Write er plates. 
for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 

4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser, 


—Write for it. 


Tose ero 


FREE 
CATALOG 





PENSION PLAN 


For a third of a century Uncle Sam 
has extended preferential treatment to 
wage earners and salaried employees, 
including corporate officers, whose em- 
ployers have set up pension or profit- 
sharing plans in their behalf. 

They have to pay taxes eventually 
ewhen this income and accumulated in- 
terest is distributed as pensions, but it 
then normally falls into lower income 
tax brackets. 

H. R. 10, which would correct this in- 
equity, passed the House by a heavy 
majority but faces rough weather in 
the Senate. It needs your active sup- 
port, in the form of letters to your 
senators, to insure its passage. 


The bill is quite simple. It makes it 
easier for you to save for your old age. 
If you are self-employed, it allows you 
to postpone payment of income tax 
on the money you put into an annuity, 
endowment policy or bank-held trust. 
However, you may not defer more than 
10% of your net earnings from self- 
employment, or $2,500, whichever is 
smaller. And over a lifetime you are 
limited to $50,000 in such deferment. 

If you were 50 years old before 1959, 
you can increase the annual limits by 
10% for each full year you were over 
50 on Jan. 1, 1959. This is to allow you 
to accumulate a respectable retirement 
income in the relatively few years left 
for saving. 

If you withdraw from the fund be- 
fore you are 64'2, you pay a slightly 
higher income tax on it than you would 
otherwise. And you can make no more 
tax-deferred deposits in the fund after 
you reach the age of 70. 

Remember, the government isn’t 
giving you a thing. You'll be subject 
to income tax on the pension payments 
when they begin coming back to you, 
the same as your city friends. Uncle 
Sam will merely have made it easier 
for you to save during the years when 
saving is so difficult. 


The self-employed can count on no 
income. The employed know there’ll be 
a pay check every week, two weeks, 
month or year. If they get sick, their 
“fringe benefits” cover the emergency 

When an employed person’s produc- 
tion slumps temporarily, his pay goes 
on; but the only thing that “goes on” 
for the average rancher is expense 
which may include a payroll paid by 
him. 

As your own boss, you are in a real 
sense an employer of your own talents 
and energies. Your drive and ability 
will wane as you grow older. You will, 
in effect, depreciate. 

It’s reasonable for the government to 
encourage the self-employed to stay on 
the job by making it easier for them to 
save against that depreciation in their 
earning power. 

Tax laws say even a race horse can 
be depreciated. How about you? 


Dwight D. Eisenhower has endorsed 
the principle of H. R. 10. “I think some- 
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thing ought to be done to help these 
people help themselves by allowing a 
reasonable tax reduction for money put 
aside by them for their own use,” he 
said in October, 1952. 

That would seem to assure support, 
but the administration is now opposing 
H. R. 10 as too costly. This opinion is 
based on a mysteriously-arrived-at esti- 
mate that tax deferrals would total 
$365 million during the first year. 

The estimate, disputed by eminent 
authorities, was based on the assump- 
tion that actual deductions would im- 
mediately range from 15% of the maxi- 
mum for taxpayers with than 
$3,000 of income to two-thirds of the 
maximum for those with incomes in 
excess of $20,000. 

This is another way of saying that 
all the ranchers of the country would 
instantaneously take advantage of the 
new legislation. 

Not so, said Dr. Roger F. Murray, 
associate dean of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business, 
last year before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

“It took 100 years and wartime infla- 
tion to produce a peacetime growth 
rate of $1 billion a year in mutual sav- 
ings bank deposits,” he recalled. 


less 


According to mathematicians of the 
Tax Foundation in New York City, it 
would take almost $2 billion in tax- 
protected savings to result in the $365 
million tax loss predicted by the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Dean Murray’s estimate of revenue 
is $100 million at the maximum, 
and this was based on a provision in 
the bill, before recent amendment, 
which allowed tax deferral on retire- 
ment deposits of $5,000 a year instead 
of the $2,500 limit now in the bill 


loss 


The fact is, the bill is tailored just as 
much for the butcher, baker and can- 
dlestick maker as for the doctor, law- 
yer and merchant-chief. 

The third and perhaps most ridicu- 
lous objection of opponents is that the 
bill is discriminatory against the em- 
ployed who are not fortunate enough 
to be in a company retirement plan. 

This is equivalent to arguing that 
two wrongs make a right—that we 
need such legislation, but let’s not pass 
it because we can’t build Rome in a 
day 


Colorado Boys’ Ranch 
Begun by La Junta Group 

A “boys’ ranch” is being established 
on land four miles north of La Junta, 
Colo., formerly the site of a U. S. war- 
time air base. The founders recently 
incorporated the project, which state 
and county officials have called crit- 
ically needed to help Colorado boys ob- 
tain training and a new environment. 
On completion, the ranch will accom- 
modate 200 boys, providing them with 
an education in trades and life on a 
ranch. 


The tax inequities already have been 
corrected in Great Britain and Canada. 
In neither country did it cost the treas- 
ury nearly as much as was anticipated. 

The principle of H. R. 10 has been 
kicking around Congress since 1951. 
Last year a bill identical to the one 
now in the Senate was passed over- 
whelmingly by the House but was 
stopped in the Senate. 

H. R. 10 faces an uphill fight in the 
Senate this Congress. It needs a shove 
from all the self-employed. 


Researcher Explodes 


Feed Fads and Fancies 

Such misconceptions as poisoning 
from protein and salt, corn as a cause 
of mastitis, charcoal as a control for 
roundworms and other “feed fancies” 
were refuted by Dr. Gustav Bohstedt, 
Madison, Wisc., researcher on livestock 
nutrition, in a talk at the recent Wash- 
ington State University’s annual stock- 
men’s short course. 

He said studies show that animals 
can tolerate excessive amounts of pro- 
tein without harm. Animals have been 
fed 50 per cent instead of the customary 
level of about 15 per cent, with the 
result: uneconomical but harmless. As 
for salt poisoning, Dr. Bohstedt said 
that in tests cattle in various parts of 
the range country have tolerated as 
much as 30 per cent salt in oil meal. 

Research has also been unable to pin 
down any connection between corn and 
cottonseed meal in the rations and mas- 
titis, he said. Charcoal, he said, is some- 
what harmful rather than helpful in 
the diet, as it tends to make vitamin A 
available. Feed fads that have 
come and gone, he said, include cook- 
ing farm grains for livestock, grinding 
grain to a meat or floury condition, 
sprouting grain, and using dry ice as 
a silage preservative. 


less 


California Has Reclaimed 
1.6 Million Acres Brushland 
California has reclaimed 1.6 million. 
acres of land that was choked with 
mesquite, manzanita and other brush, 
and seeded it to grass, says Wall Street 
Journal. This land now produces more 
than 20 pounds of beef an acre annu- 
ally. On the other hand, California 
loses 100,000 acres of irrigated farmland 
to housing, industry and highways 
every year. 


90-Year Warming Cycle 
May Be Nearing End 

The University of Colorado High Alti- 
tude Observatory at Boulder reports re- 
cent weather findings that show giant 
solar eruptions have a strong influence 
on the cold fronts moving on this coun- 
try, sending them further south than 
normal. For the past 50 years the 
Northern Hemisphere has been in a 
warming cycle that brought U. S. tem- 
peratures up 2 degrees; scientists feel 
that this warming trend may now be 
nearing an end. 
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P. 2) 
half interest for her, making Thelma 
the sole owner. Alfred Carter acquired 
more acres, imported Herefords from 
the Mainland and in general improved 
the ranch. 

Son Hartwell Carter continued the 
improvement. Though this is primarily 
a cattle ranch, sheep were carried on 
higher slopes. Thoroughbred, Morgan, 
Standard-bred and Palomino stallions 
were imported to build a substantial 
horse herd.—A. C. Young, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


MOVIE IN SAIPAN— I have just 
shown your film “All Flesh is Grass” 
to the students taking agriculture here 
in the Saipan Intermediate School. 
Fifty-five students saw the film. They 
liked it very much. Here on Saipan we 
have Angus, Shorthorn, Hereford and 
Brahman and various crossbreeds re- 
sulting from crossing these breeds and 
also with the native cattle — small 
black animals of unknown ancestry. 
We are trying to develop a crossbreed 
that can do well under the local con- 
ditions here.—Lowell H. Boothe, Agri- 
culture Instructor. 


COLD WINTER—Have had an ex- 
tremely cold winter, necessitating sup- 
plemental feeding later than usual. 
However, cattle have wintered well. 
With warmer weather we should have 
an abundance of wild rye and other 
spring grazing in a short time as we 
have plenty of moisture. Quite a lot 
of cattle have been contracted for early 
spring delivery.—G. U. Baker, Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 


GOOD SNOW—We had our first 
good snow of the season this week. 
Winter wheat looks good in our area 
Good demand and stock cows and cat- 
tle higher—Howard L. Stephens, 
Sharpsburg, III. 


OKAY IN IDAHO—Keep up the good 
work. Things look good up our way. 
Leslie Cox, Challis, Ida. 


Stockmen & Land Officials 
Confer on Range Surveys 


More cooperation, coordination and 
mutual understanding, but little imme- 
diate change in basic policy, resulted 
from a range survey and analysis con- 
ference held in Salt Lake City. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
was conducted by President Harold 
Josendal. 

Federal land management officials 
outlined methods and policies in effect 
in range surveys and analyses. The 
group—including livestock representa- 
tives—generally concluded that meth- 
ods of analysis are up to date and con- 
form to recent research, but that the 
problem lay in interpretation and ob- 
jectives followed. 

The group also suggested (1) avenues 
be explored to allow outside agencies 
to enter stock-rate-question cases in an 
advisory capacity; (2) more research 
on “what is good range” for all con- 
cerned; (3) Civil Service requirements 
to be a qualified range technician in- 
clude training in animal husbandry, 
soils and plant pathology; (4) more 
emphasis on the trial-and-error method 
of evaluating the range and its capaci- 
ties. 


Revised Grading Standards 
Issued for Lamb and Mutton 


Revised standards for grades of lamb 
and mutton carcasses were effective 
Mar. 1. The new standards reduce 
minimum requirements in the Prime 
and Choice grades. The importance of 
conformation and external finish has 
been increased and the emphasis placed 
on internal factors has been reduced. 
The changes, declares the USDA, 
should have the effect of lowering av- 
erage fatness in the Prime and Choice 
grades. In addition, there should be 
a substantial increase in the number of 
lambs which qualify for Prime, thus 
providing two grades—Prime and 
Choice grades—with sufficient volume 
for effective merchandising. Proposed 
grades for live animals would lower 
average fatness in Prime and Choice. 


WEATHER FORECAST--AVERAGE FOR MARCH 


Precipitation 


ABEL Gy 


Temperature 
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\ 


U.S.Weather ~~ 


March, 1960 
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NEW ITEMS 

The Michigan Highway Commission 
recently praised a contractor for his in- 
genuity in using a “new” machine—a 
team of oxen—says Construction Meth- 
ods and Equipment. Heavy snow and 
rain had brought the contractor’s earth- 
moving equipment to a standstill, so he 
rented the ox team to clean out six 
miles of drainage ditches along a high- 
way project. 


This fence-erecting machine drives 
posts into place and dispenses the wire 
as the tractor pulls the semi-mounted 
unit to the next post location. After a 
series of three or four posts are in posi- 
tion, the wire is stretched by a hy- 
draulic clamping mechanism. The wire 
is then attached to the posts. In this 
case, woven wire and one strand of 
barbed wire are strung out vertically. 
The machine, developed by U. S. Steel 
Corp., can erect as many as five strands 
of barbed wire. 


With this new bale handler you 
simply stick the tines into the bale and 
pick it up like a suitcase. It works on 
round or square bales. The tines are 
bent in such a way that while inserted 
the bale can be carried either with one 
or two hands. The bale can be lifted, 
pulled, carried or swung or tossed free 
in the air. Called Tox-O-Wik, the hook 
is manufactured by Tatge Chemical 
Co., Herington, Kans. 
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“WHERE TO BUY” CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


Choice Northern 


WHEAT-CATTLE RANCHES 
Many Fine Listings 


Dakotas - Montana 


Mobridge Realty Service 
Reliable Realtors 
Mobridge, S. Dakota 


CATTLEMEN 


410 acres, 165 irrigated. Free water. Range 
adjoining ranch for 400 pairs 3 modern 
houses, 2 barns, complete line farm machin- 
ery and hay. 285 head cattle at market price. 
Price for ranch only $152,000. 29% down. 
RIVERSIDE REAL ESTATE 
1110 N. RIVERSIDE 
MEDFORD, ORE. 


UNUSUAL 


3500 head Calif. ranch, 40 miles from coast 
central. $1,500,000 Inspect and confirm a 


bargain. 
0 WALKER REALTY 


2485 Long Beach Blivd., Long Beach, Calif. 


IDAHO CATTLE RANCH 

334 Acres deeded and 100 Acres of good 
alfalfa hay land balance pasture. Good 
3 bedroom home with bath, close to good 
town, grade and high school bus. Range 
right for 300 head on Taylor for 7 months, 
real good range. Close to ranch. Owner 
getiing to age wants to retire. Price is 
only $100,000 with $25,000 down and 
$3,000 a year plus 5% interest. Buy cattle 
at market price. We have all sizes of 
farms and cattle ranches for sale in 
Idaho and Oregon. Write for free list. 

ROBISON REALTY 
Nampa, Idaho—Rt. 5—Ph. 6-0208 


FOR BEST New Mexico Cattle and Sheep 
Ranches write PRAGER MILLER, Ranch Spe- 
cialist, 204 So. Kentucky, Roswell, New Mexico 


GREATST LAND BARGAIN 
SINCE UNCLE SAM BOUGHT ALASKA 
100,000 acres deeded, Chihuahua, 75° gramma 
grass turf, 25% mountains, 7 limerock wells, 
6-room house. Capacity 2,000 cattle, 80% calf 
crop. Dissolving partnership. $1.25 acre 
Bob Manuel, Colorado City, Texas 


BRAZIL 


Central Highlands, 1000—100,000 acres farm, 
ranch or timberland. $1 to $3 per acre. Near 
new highways & Brasilia, Brazil's new $350,- 
000,000 capital which President Eisenhower 
will visit February 23 and on nationwide TV 
recently. Our local agent has sold several 
tracts to Texans who flew down. Brochure 
maps, facts all free. Don't let delay cancel 
your opportunity. Phone me now, M. E. Bogle, 
527 Ogden Street, San Antonio 12, Texas. 
CA 6-9500. 


EXCELLENT 5,880 ACRE RANCH. 800 RIVER 


bottom; irrigation. 


M. R. Keller, 
Chamberlain, S. D. 


Broker, 
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RANCHES, FARMS 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write Robert L 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla. Reg- 
istered Real Estate Broker and 20 years prac- 
tical experience cattle and agriculture. 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
3ill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Phone 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 


1,800-ACRE RANCH 12 MILES FROM market. 
Bermuda grass, well fenced, watered, im- 
proved, $170,000. J. O. Stith, Realtor, Com- 
mercial National Building, Muskogee, Okla- 
homa. 


FLASH 


Ranches for sale in Durango, Chihuahua, and 
Cohuila, Mexico! Any size ranch. Usually 
runs around $4.00 an acre. Good country, 
good cattle, good people. Bob Manuel, Route 
2, Colorado City, Texas. 


LYMAN BREWSTER 


REAL ESTATE 
Specializing in Montana Ranch Properties 
1131 N. 3st St. Phone ALpine 2-0386 
Billings, Montana 


GOOD FARM AVAILABLE 


400 acre RED RIVER BOTTOM FARM and 
RANCH 12 miles west of Idabel, Okla. in fast 
developing McCurtain County. Mild winters 
ample rainfall and rich land make this a 
choice production area. 


New 3 bedroom modern home—2 large barns 
alfalfa meadow—$75,000.00. Some high qual- 
ily cattle available if desired. 


Owner direct: 


Joe C. Herron 
P. O. Box 511 
Idabel, Okla. 


Wanted to rent or lease—100 to 200-head cat- 
tle ranch or equiv. sheep. Write Willy, 101 
Riverside, Demp. Acres, Casper, Wyo. 


Florida Cattle Ranches & Citrus Groves. John 
J. Brennan, Realtor, P. O. Box 1537, Lake- 
land, Fla. 


CATTLE RANCH 


10,000 ACRES, 200 acres alfalfa, 50 more to be 
planted to alfalfa, 710 acres hay land, balance 
natural pasture, 2 good irrigation wells, lot of 
underground pipe. Several springs and dams 

this is a well watered ranch. Large feedlot, 
scales, etc. Place well fenced, 5 good homes 
and other bldg. Three streams run through 
ranch, one runs all year around. Lots of water 


Located 1!2 hrs. ride from San Jose, on hwy. 
Close to town. Carry 1,000 steers or 700 cows. 


This is a good one—first 
Price $735,000 


time on market 
Terms may be arranged. 


SEE 
FRANK J. GOMES 


Realtor—Farm Broker 
1098 So. 2nd St., San Jose, Calif. 


AUCTIONEERING 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa 


Auctioneering Pays Big; Write Western Col- 
lege of Auctioneering, Box 1458, Billings, Mont. 


Many a woman could add years to 
her life just by telling the truth. 


EMPLOYMENT 


COOK wishing to emigrate to U.S.A. seeks 
ranch job. Good exp., excel. refs. Age 47. 
Good appearance. All replies answered. Jack 
Mullens, 73 Alderney St., Victoria, London 
S.W. 1, England. 


LIVESTOCK 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 





FOR SALE: Performance Tested Angus Bulls 

Large, heavy, fast growing, of Scotch breed- 
ing. Advanced Register records. Folder with 
data on request. James B. Lingle, Manager 
(Telephone: Taylor 7-2041) 


WYE PLANTATION 
Queenstown, Maryland 


ADD POUNDS and profit to your beef herd. 
3uy Litton Charolais Breeding Stock. Bulls 
and heifers for sale. Brochure on request. 
Litton Charolais Farm, Route 4, Chillicothe, 
Missouri. 


LIVESTOCK IODINE 


GET TOTAL PERMANENT PROTECTION 
AGAINST BREEDING TROUBLES AND 
LOSSES resulting from shortage of Iodine in 
soils and grasses grown. Use “D-F-I’’ Guar- 
anteed POTASSIUM IODINE 90% U. S. P. 
Powdered easily mixed in stock salt or min- 
erals. WIDELY USED. Successful over 20 
years in all western range states. Cost only 
20c a cow yearly. Fully guaranteed. Particu- 
lars? Write CULLINAN’S DIRECT FARM 
IODIZING, BUCKTAIL, NEBR. (Under U. S. 
D. A. Insp. Since 1936.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale, mounted Longhorn steer horns, 6-ft. 
spread. D. L. Bertillion, Mineola, Tex 

WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear's, Glenwood, Ark. 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure informa- 
tion about sheep and sheep ranching methods? 
The Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more 
sheepmen with more information on range 
sheep than any magazine published. Subscrip- 
tion $3 a year. Sample copy 25 cents. SHEEP 
& GOAT RAISER, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 





MINK—$25.00 each. Bred Females for April 
delivery. Book: “Domestic Mink,” $1.00. 
HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH, Bemus 
Point, N.Y. 





YOUR PONY 


America’s largest all pony breeds publica- 
tion. Caters to all breeds of ponies as 


well as Arabian & Hackney Horses. 
$3.75 per year in United States—2 years 
$7.00. $4.00 per year in Canada & Foreign 
Countries — 2 years $7.50. 
Published monthly 
Address: 

Box #497, Rising Sun, Maryland 


American Cattle Producer 





In your hands... 


new levels of 


herd protection _. 
m= 


I 


Quality control — carried one step further at key checkpoints 
than present regulations require — enables you to use ASL 
products with a complete sense of security. 


ASL bacterins and vaccines meet highest known standards for 
sterility, safety and potency before leaving the laboratory. 
For more than 39 years, ASL has built a reputation as a producer 
of top-rated biologics for livestock and poultry, due in no 
small part to its rigid quality control program. 


It is the belief at ASL that research findings — to be most useful 
— should be brought all the way to the ranch or farm. For that 
reason, ASL strives to keep a step ahead also with technical 
service — by establishing and maintaining key contacts in the livestock 
field ... through speaking tours and consultation with livestock groups. 


You can give your livestock new levels of protection against 
many conditions, including — 


BLACKLEG ANTHRAX 


MALIGNANT EDEMA STAPH-STREP INFECTIONS 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA RED WATER DISEASE 
(combinations of above) RESPIRATORY INFECTIONS 


Specify ASL bacterins and vaccines for your herd. 
You cannot buy better. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc., Madison 1, Wisconsin 
March, 1960 





on the range... 


im the feedliot.. 


HEREFORDS ARE THE BONUS BREED 


7 Extra Calves Weaned for every 100 Hereford cows... 
in a national comparative test with other breeds. 


28.7 pounds more weight per calf at weaning time... 
in a comprehensive experiment station study. 


Up to 24 percent advantage in efficiency of gain 
in feedlot and rangeland tests. 


Hereford dcoing-ability in all climates. Hardy foragers 
... good mothers .. . good travelers . . . aggressive breeders 
.. . good hair and hides . . . even temperament. 


More red meat. Tests on the Chicago market proved 
that Herefords topped other breeds in percentage of loin, 
rib and round cuts. 


These are some of the Hereford qualities that bring extra 
dividends .. . all the way along . . . from breeder to con- 
sumer. To the cowman... to the feeder... to the packer 
... Herefords are the Bonus Breed. 


Free Booklet .. . “Herefords Top Them All." A colorful 
booklet full of facts about HEREFORDS. For a copy write: 


wv THE AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


DEPT 35 © HEREFORD DRIVE @® KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
. iy 


“HEREFORDS 


More calves ...more pounds... more profit 








